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WILFUL LOVE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tt was the close of a balmy day in spring, and 
the red sunset clouds had piled their fiery masses 
at the end of the long avenues of brick in the city 
of Philadelphia. Among the busy groups and in- 
dividuals on Chesnut street, were a gentleman and 
lady, both in the flush of youth and beauty, if we 
may apply so soft a term as beauty, to the noble coun- 
tenance and manly bearing of the former. They 
walked slowly, with reluctant steps, onward: no 
wonder; the lady’s home was the noble mansion, 
but a few squares further on, which they knew she 
must enter alone. 

“ You will come to-morrow evening?” said Mr. 
Clinton, as he left her on the marble steps. 

“ Certainly,” was the emphasized answer. 

Eva Howard was the only daughter of wealthy 
and distinguished parents. Beautiful, with a bril- 
liant and well-cultivated mind, and warm, affec- 
tionate heart, it was not strange that she was the idol 
of her doting parents, her fond brother, and nume- 
rous friends. 

She entered her room, furnished with every luxu- 
ry, and every pleasing or novel trifle, untied her 
bonnet, and threw herself on a lounge under an 
open window, which opened into a conservatory 
of rare flowers. Several little canaries hopped 
to her from their perches on the bright flow- 
ering Azaleas and Orange-trees, one lighting on 
her shoulder, another on her delicate hand, and 
others flying round her with chirping welcomes. 
She arose and scattered a few seed on the floor for 
her pets, and again seating herself, looked ear- 
nestly around her, then heaving a sigh, said, “ Yes 
they are all kind, so kind, and these tokens and 
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comforts I should miss, for I have never known 
their want. But—no, Henry will repay me for all 
I leave ; he loves me well and traly: yet, my father, 
my mother, I have proved their love for years. 
How they worship me!—and my noble Walter,—Oh! 
must I'leave them? It will break their hearts,” and 
the beautiful girl buried her face in her hands and 
wept bitterly ; and long did the scalding tears flow 
from the burning fountain of that troubled heart. 
Alas! such wild storms of passionate feeling wither 
the tender plants of that secret garden. That Aitna 
flood leaveth a barren, seared waste behind its lava 
flow ! 

Religion would have restrained the lawless im- 
pulses, and prayer guided the loosened passions of 
that young heart, but Eva Howard had never been 
taught these things, and though she would have 
been shocked to have been thought an atheist, she 
did not acknowledge God in her actions, nor was 
He in her thoughts. How many unthinking, indul- 
gent mothers reason as Mrs. Howard ! “ When she 
is older, she will of herself think of all these things ; 
she is young and will be gay; ‘tis hard to restrain 
her buoyant spirit, and debar her from enjoyments 
suited to her age ;” and yet, what so suited toa 
young, fresh heart, abounding in blessings and love, 
as piety and prayer; and yet again, what so terri- 
ble as the end where these are wanting ! 

A few moments passed, the heaving heart grew 
still: alas! "twas the icy quiet that binds the leap- 
ing rill. The quivering lip was calm, and Eva 
commenced her evening toilet. When she enter- 
ed the drawing-room, though her cheek was paler 
than usual, none would have believed she had pass- 
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ed through such a tempest of feeling, for she was 
perfectly calm: and had there been traces of her 
recent grief, the rich curls which so profusely sha- 
ded her brow and face, would have concealed all. 
Her parents and brother looked up with a welcom- 
ing smile, as she entered, but she silently seated 
herself in a shaded recess by a little table of paint- 
ings and fine engravings, and began to examine 
them attentively. 

“You have had a long siesta, my pet,” said her 
father, as he approached her, and putting aside the 
bright brown curls, bent and kissed her smooth, 
fair brow. He could not see the convulsive quiver 
of that lip at his caress, and a moment after, she 
gaily replied, 

“Oh! no, I have not been asleep, I have been 
musing over my flowers,—since I returned from a 
walk.” 

“T hope your musings were pleasant to you, my 
daughter. There are few things in our beautiful 
world better suited to incite pleasing and soothing 
reflections than flowers, and they are meet compan- 
ions for one of your sex and age. I had much 
rather you thus employ your thoughts, than with 
the next ball or party. You will be happy if you 
always cherish the feelings and thoughts which 
flowers inspire.” , 

Eva made no reply, but oh! what shame burnt 
her cheek, as she thought how different had been 
her thoughts from what her doting father supposed. 
She wavered in her half-formed resolution of yield- 
ing all for Henry Clinton. Evening visitors came 
in, and Eva’s usual animation returned. There 
was a pause in the conversation, and Margaret 
Kingston, turning to Eva, said, “ Do you know 
Mr. Clinton has returned, and has been paying his 
round of visits this morning? But, of course, you 
do, he could not pass Miss Howard.” 

“* Neither I nor my son acknowledge Mr. Clin- 
ton as an acquaintance, nor is he received in my 
house,” said Mr. Howard in reply. 

“You amaze me!” said Margaret ; “and pray, why 
Mr. Howard,—come, do you know he is the beau 
ideal of the belles’ dreams, the impersonation of 
manly beauty and accomplishments! Pray explain, 
what can be objectionable in Henry Clinton's man- 
ners or character ?” 

** And what does Miss Kingston know of Mr. 
Ciinton’s character? His manner is polished and 
refined enough to grace any circle.” 

** Why, you know he brought letters to several 
gentlemen of our city, to Mr. C., to Mr. S., to 
Mr. A., papa, and even to you.” 

** Which were not offered, as Mr. Clinton and I 
knew each other well enough before,” interrupted 
Mr. Howard. 

“Well, Mr. Howard, that is getting more se- 
rious than I could have imagined ; are you at lib- 
erty to tell me what you dislike in Mr. C, ?” 





principle; I know him to be a frequenter of the 
gambling-table, and a self-indulgent lounger, with 
plenty of money, which comes from no visible 
source. Have you ever even inquired what is his 
profession or business ?” 

“ No, now that I think of it, I have not. He 
is so fascinating, one only remembers how he has 
delighted while with you, and we ladies take it for 
granted, that such a gentleman must be somebody. 
Oh! he is so brilliant, so graceful. Surely, Mr. 
H., you must be mistaken; I hope you are, at least.” 

“Take care, Maggie, your admiration is very 
great! I hope,” he added earnestly, * the feeling 
may go no farther. He is a dangerous man, be- 
ware !” 

“ But, Mr. Howard, you will not say so, when 
you know him better ; why, truth itself seems mir- 
rorred in his eyes. How glad I shall be to see you 
convinced of his worth—” 

“ Lessness, you should add, I cannot be con- 


vinced of any merit in him.” 


* * * * 


“© Papa cannot be convinced,” said Ella that 
night ; and when her head pressed her pillow the 
struggle was over. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Though thou lookest so cold in these halls of light, 
Mid the careless, proud and gay, 

I will steal, like a thief, in thy heart at night, 
And pilfer its thoughts away. 

I will cone in thy dreams at the midnight hour, 

And thy soul in secret shall own the power, 
It dares to mock by day.” 


The following evening, there was a brilliant ball 
at Mrs. Gerald’s, and it was there Eva had pro- 
mised to meet Mr. Clinton, when they parted. 
With a trembling hand, but resolute heart, she had 
arranged the last curl, and fastened the last jewel 
on her graceful form, as her mother entered her 
room to give her a parting kiss. 

“ What! all in white, dear Eva; I thought you 
would wear blue to-night—but how well you look ;” 
and the mother gazed with pride on her heautifal 
child. Eva met the glance with a gratified smile, 
and a glow of triumph lit her face as she Jooked in 
the mirror, and mentally said, ‘“ Yes, all will be 
forgiven such worshipped beauty as mine.” As 
she turned to gather a rose from a stand near her, 
her mother’s eye caught the glitter of a small, but 
exquisite diamond arrow, which fastened the droop- 
ing curls. 

“Ah! a new gift from papa, Eva, or whom ?” 

“From a young friend, dear ma—but ’tis nine, 
I will tell you about it when I return,—another 
time,” she added in a low tone, which Mrs. Howard 
did not hear. 

Half an hour afterwards, Mr. Howard’s carriage 


“TI believe him, my dear Margaret, devoid of drew up at Mrs. G’s door, and Eva and her bro- 
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ther entered Mrs. G’s brilliant room. A cab came 
up immediately behind, and two gentlemen alight- 
ed. They entered the hall, but as the taller would 
have passed to the ball-room beyond, his compan- 
ion stopped him and said, 

“ A word with you, Clinton—said you Eva How- 
ard would be your bride this night ?” 

“Do you not see from here the diamond arrow, 
the sign J] gave yout "Tis her own pledge of as- 
sent. I gave it to her yesterday, with the request 
that she would wear it to-night, if she would marry 
me; but I’ve told you this before, I must go on ;” 
and again he would have passed, but Francis Mor- 
ton still detained him. 

** Are you serious, Henry ?” 

“ Never more so, Frank.” 


* Villain, 1 am undone,” said he between his 
clenched teeth, whilst his fine features were dis- 
torted with rage. ‘* Henry Clinton,” continued he, 
“once again, though for the third time, I ask you, 
will you relinquish this ,’ but his hearer was 
gone, and the unhappy young man walked rapidly 
to and fro the ante-room. At length he said, “1 
can at least warn her, and I must, come what 
may,” and he entered the room. 


Near the centre stood Eva, in the midst of an 
admiring circle. Her manly brother was still by 
her side, and Henry Clinton in a remote part of 
the room, yet gradually approaching her circle, 
bowing his graceful form to the fair ones around, 
every where greeted with smiles, yet lingering with 
none. Soon Walter left his sister to mingle in 
the gay groups around. Francis had, unobserved, 
placed himself directly in front of Eva, though con- 
cealed by several between them: here he determined 
to watch her manner when Clinton approached. 
He had not long to wait. To Clinton’s very gra- 
cious salutation Eva bowed coldly, almost haught- 
ily, and taking no farther notice of him went on 
talking to those near her. Clinton looked keenly 
at her for a moment, and with a flashing eye, turn- 
ed away. Morton saw this, and marked Clinton’s 
angry glance, and his heart danced in his bosom. 
** Clinton’s statement was false. She will not 
marry him. “Iwas but a brag to me, and to try 
my patience,” and he too turned away. Eva did 
not dance that night, but joined a group that were 
going into the piazza and beautiful garden that lay 
around Mrs. Gerald’s mansion, and stretched out 
behind to the bright waters of the Delaware. A 
few hours later, Morton also was passing to the 
garden, when he saw among the couples promena- 
ding the piazza, Clinton and Eva. He stepped be- 
hind a pillar, with all his fears again aroused. Soon 
they passed slowly along. Clinton’s manner was 
earnest and impassioned, and his words eager ; but 
Eva was colder than before, and scarce seemed to 
listen to his rapid and vehement language. Mor- 
ton could not hear all he said, but he heard him 





say, “‘ Teil me you will go in the next hour, dear- 
est Eva, ’tis already 12, and all is ready ?” 

“ No! not in the hour, nor ever, Mr. Clinton,” 
was the firm and proud reply. Morton, disliking 
to play the part of eves-dropper, stayed to hear no 
more, but reassured, went into the garden and 
gave himself up to the passing) pleasure. 

“* What mean you, Miss Howard ?” said Clinton 
angrily to Eva’s last words. 

“Dear Henry, you did not see Frank Morton 
behind that pillar; you say he has repented and will 
not aid us: did you wish him to betray us t” 

“ What an admirable actress !” exclaimed Clin- 
ton, in unfeigned admiration ; “‘ but come, let us go 
at once, Eva, no one is near; this walk to the right 
is shaded and lonely, and terminates at the river.” 
They turned into the path and walked silently and 
rapidly, and in a few minutes reached the water. 
A small boat was moored to the shore, in which 
sat a gentleman and lady. 

*“ Welcome, Hal,” said the former. 

“ Courage, fair lady,” whispered the lady to 
Eva, as she saw her pale cheek. Eva sat down; 
and Henry and his friend seizing the oars, the boat 
shot down the stream. They landed about a mile 
below Mrs. G.’s and entered a carriage that was 
waiting. The windows were closed, and they set 
off at a rapid speed. Soon after, Eva knew that 
they were in the city, from the glancing lights and 
the rattling of the wheels on the pavement. Oh! 
Eva! thy parents, could they see thee now; with 
what astonished grief would that admiring mother 
now scrutinize her darling ! 

They proceeded to church, where a minis- 
ter was in readiness. ».On alighting, Eva was so 
pale, that her attendants were alarmed, but Clinton 
drew her to the altar and soon that solemn vow, 
which seals forever the destiny of its offerer, had 
passed her lips. Well might her cheek be pale and 
her low voice tremble. Under the most happy aus- 
pices, woman’s heart must check its buoyant bound- 
ings, when the thought of committing her heart to 
the wishes, laws, and, it may be, caprices of another, 
comes over her. When the veil, that courtship 
has hung over the faults or failings of the cherished 
one, begins to flutter in the breeze that will finally 
sweep it aside from the hidden disposition. For 
though they mean to be perfectly confiding, and 
reveal their hearts entirely to each other, the mi- 
croscopic glass of Hymen will magnify into errors, 
many little traits that only enlivened the sweet 
monotony of courtship. ‘ Can I attune my spirit 
to thine?” is asked for the first time with misgiv- 
ing; but hope and experience answer yes. And 
those who have learned consideration, obedience 
and gentleness in other duties of life, may confi- 
dently so answer their hearts ; but alas! how many, 
like Eva, tremble with reason, at the thought of 
their fearful risk. 








Eva loved her parents and brother, and the strug. 
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gle with her feelings of gratitude and affection, and 
also her pride, was great; yet passion triumphed, 
as it ever will, with the proudest, fondest heart, if 
not sustained by true, firm principle. Her hurried 
decision and action created a tremor in her heart, 
and now that the hour had come which severed her 
from those on whom she had ever leaned, and she 
found herself dependant on a stranger, the feeling 
that blanched her cheek and silenced her voice, might 
almost be defined fear. She spoke not after the 
ceremony; but leaving their companions at the 
church door, she and Henry entered the carriage, 
and were driven quickly to Mrs. A.’s. 

Not until her Ausband led her into the splendid 
rooms he had fitted up, did her full heart find re- 
lief. Henry led her to a sofa, and seated himself 
beside her, then Eva’s head drooped on his bosom, 
and the pent tears of excitement flowed fast and 
free. 

“Cheer thee, fair lady, a bride’s tears should 
be but bright still drops on a rose, but you have 
quite a shower on thy roses’ soft leaves.” 

“Oh! Henry, my parents—how they loved me.” 

Henry knitted his brow, and said coldly, ‘* Repent- 
ing already.—Alas!” he added in tones of sorrow. 
The young wife heard, but did not see. 

Checking her sorrow, she smiled through her 
tears, and looking confidingly on him, said, ‘* For- 
give me, dearest, I do not repent this step, but you 
must remember how my parents doted on me. I! 
would not willingly have grieved them ; yet”—and 
the eyes dropped and the cheek grew red. 

“Yes, beautiful one, I know thy sacrifice better 
than thou dost—but we will leave this theme : think 
on my love till my return. I must leave you for a 
few moments.” 

“ Leave me, Henry! for what ?” 

“Only a moment. I shall soon return. I must 
go,” he added, almost sternly, as Eva gave him a 
deprecating look. 


CHAPTER II1. 


It was late, and Walter was anxiously seeking 
his sister in the rooms, the garden and piazza. 
Mr. Howard’s carriage had been loudly announ- 
ced, but Eva came not. As Walter passed from 
the garden to the house, after a careful search for 
the third time, he met Morton on the piazza. 
“ Have you seen Eva, Mr. Morton ?” 

“No; can you not find her!” becoming in turn 
alarmed. 

“No, no; I have sought her every where for 
the last hour.” 

‘‘ Perhaps she has gone with some friend home.” 

“* No, she would have told me; besides Marga- 
ret Kingston has left, just an hour since. I saw 
her to the carriage ; and Ellen, Mary, and her other 
intimates, all left about the same time. Where did 
you see her last 1” 





* On the piazza with Henry Clinton.” 

“ Hénry Clinton! Morton, you dream! 
with him. Was he here to night ?” 

“Tt is all certainly true, and they are now mar- 
ried, or about to be; and Morton hurriedly told 
him all, and his own resolutions to warn, and his 
after hopes. 

Walter rushed to the house, and enquired of 
all for Clinton. “ He left about half-past twelve,” 
said a stranger to Walter, “ rather early for him, 
unless a love affair is on the tapis.” 

Walter hurriedly entered his carriage, bidding 
the driver make all speed to the city, and stop at 
Clinton’s Hotel. On enquiry there, he was told 
Clinton had removed some days before—none knew 
whither. 

The half-distracted Walter now sought his home, 
and, entering the library, found his father still up. 
With an agonized heart he told his tale. 

Mr. Howard heard him in stupified amazement ; 
then he paced the floor in rapid strides, and with 
compressed lips and knitted brow ; yet heavy groans 
escaped him. After a few moments, he said “ Seek 
further, Walter, throughout the city, and bring her 
back.” 

Again Walter set forth, and after some little 
time, found out their retreat. Clinton’s object had 
not been concealment longer than sufficient to at- 
tain his end. He therefore selected a fashionable 
house for his bride, only removing, some days pre- 
vious, from The United States secretly, to avoid 
questioning and the probable discovery of his plans. 

Walter sent up his name with, a request to see 
Mr. Clinton. 

“ Mr. Clinton is out, bat Mrs. Clinton begs Mr. 
H. will walk up,” was the answer. 

Walter followed the servant, and entered the 
beautiful parlor. Evastood half way to the door, 
with eager expectation on her beautiful face. 

Walter stopped at the door, which he had closed 
behind him. Eva would have thrown herself in 
his arms, but he waved her back and said, “‘ Eva, 
are you the wife of Clinton?” 

“Tam,” and she pointed to her ring. 

‘* When and by whom were you married t” 

* At church, by Mr. Saxton.” 

“ The witnesses !” 

“ Catharine Seldon and Charles Wood,—Wal- 
ter, my brother.” 

‘** May the happiness you have driven from your 
home visit you, misguided one—farewell,” and he 
turned away sternly. 

‘* Walter, hear me for one moment.” 

“ ] cannot—I have sterner, sadder duties to fulfil. 
Where is—your husband ?” 

“ He will be here in a moment. What will you, 
Walter ?” and terror filled her face. 

“ Nothing violent to your husband. I enquired 
for my own and my father’s satisfaction,” and the 
brother left without another look or word. 


Ella 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The brother has gone, and the bride of a few 
hours sits alone in her luxurious room. Where is 
he who so lately vowed to cherishhert Thereisa 
tall, finely formed man walking hurriedly along 
street; he turns into an alley dimly lighted by a 
rude lamp, enters a narrow, black looking door, 
ascends a flight of gloomy stairs, and stands before 
a baize-covered door within another which he has 
opened; he rings a bell, and some one comes to a 
small opening in the centreof thedoor. “Hermes,” 
says he, and the door silently opens. Clinton 
enters. He stood for a moment, glancing his eye 
rapidly around. The room was large and splen- 
didly furnished, with a soft carpet, rich curtains, 
and luxurious seats comfortably disposed ; on the 
sideboard and the numerous tables, rich dishes threw 
off their savory steam, and choice wines sparkled 
in their richly cut decanters, A brilliant chande- 
lier hung from the ceiling. Many thronged this 
large saloon; but there was no noise; the close, 
inner, luxurious shutters of wood kept in the light : 
enjoyment seemed each one’s employment. Some 
were eating, some drinking, many lounging on the 
soft sofas, and a few observing. Many doors opened 
from this hall, and now and then persons glided to 
and fro. At intervals, voices hoarse with passion 
and excitement were heard, and ever and anon, a 
man, with flushed or pale cheek and wild eye, 
strode from the little rooms, and drank long and 
deep at the sideboard. Near the entrance to the 
middle door, and opposite the one which Clinton 
had entered, stood two young men. One was quite 
at home, and the place and scenes seemed no novel- 
ties to him. He was tall and handsome, but the 
face was sinister when not on his guard, for usually 
it wore a most pleasing expression. His compan- 
ion was looking on all with eager curiosity, and, 
from time to time, questioning his friend. Young 
Seldon’s face was a mirror of fine feeling, but the 
voluptuous smiling mouth betokened indecision, and 
the bright blue eye had little besides gallant spir- 
ited daring, and trusting truth, in its expression. 

When Clinton entered, a glance of recognition 
passed between him and Seldon’s companion, who 
was called Tentley. 

** Well Seldon, how do you like the scene ?” 

“Traly, Tentley, I am pleased,—I had no idea 
how elegantly, and with how much refinement such 
establishments were arranged. Why, the gam- 
bler’s resort, as in our school-boy days we were 
taught, you know, was a dark-looking, desperado- 
like abode, where curses and intoxication abounded ; 
but really, this is the most pleasant place I’ve seen 
in the city, and these refreshments gratis! Pray, 
how is all this expense so lavishly and freely be- 
stowed ?” 

“Oh! the gentlemen who have fitted this hall 
up for their amusemnnt, do not mind the trifling 





expense for the pleasure of seeing their friends. 
They do not call ita gambling establishment! No, 
no, it is only a club-room, where a member may 
bring his friends to pass a pleasant evening with- 
out restraint ;—it is, you see, a sort of bon-vivant 
affair. The ladies, bless their charms and graces! 
cannot bewilder us here, and even were we in love, 
we can here enjoy bachelor life and freedom for 
awhile.” 

“ But where are the cards and players? You 
told me this was a place with the excitement and 
pleasure, without the horrors and vices of gam- 
bling t” 

“Oh! yes, many play in these little rooms 
around. We will look in on them; but they only 
play as in a gentleman's house, and they lose their 
petty stakes with good humor.” 

*“ Yet I see some dark faces come out of them, 
and hear some dark sounds.” 

“ Ah! yes, so you do anywhere; but observe 
for yourself, Alfred; your mother could not see 
Satan here.” 

“ Yet, he lurked in Paradise, amid flowers, Tent- 
ly, and where sainted woman reigned :—and my 
mother! I should have thought before—she prayed 
me never to enter a gambling establishment : come 
let us go to our hotel.” 

* Tut, man, have I turned you into a school-boy 
at mama’s apron string! however, just as you 
please; I only came to gratify your curiosity, and 
you have only seen the beginning; where will you 
learn evil from good, Seldon, and how learn to re- 
sist, if you seek only the virtuous and flee tempta- 
tion t” 

At this moment, Clinton came up and gave the 
salutations of the evening to Tently. ‘ Allow me,” 
said T., “to present to you a friend from the inte- 
rior, Mr. Seldon: Mr. Clinton.” 

“A pleasant place to make acquaintances; now 
I am sure Jack would never have thought to tell 
me of his having a friend in the city; but our 
Club of Good Fellowship supplies his want of po- 
liteness. Have you been long in the city, Mr. 
Seldon t” 

“ Only a few days, and this is certainly one of 
the best places for pleasure I have seen.” 

“ Has my friend Tentley been likewise forgetful 
in tendering you our usual civility? Will you allow 
us the pleasure of wine with you, Mr. Seldon?” 

“ Oh! I had forgotten !” said Tentley. 

“For shame, Jack, we will cross you, man, if 
you do not improve,” and the three moved to the 
sideboard. Having pledged each other, they set 
down their glasses and wandered round the room; 
Seldon examining with pleased curiosity, some 
paintings which adorned the walls, and which Clin- 
ton pointed out, embellishing their beauty by his 
graceful remarks. Having made the circuit of the 





room, they came again to the middle door, and 
Clinton entered, followed by Seldon and Tentley. 
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This room was not so light as the hall, and those 
in it were so earnest, that they never looked up as 
the persons entered. ‘There wasa large table cov- 
ered with baize, and heaps of gold and silver scat- 
tered over it, and a man of remarkably bland ap- 
pearance was dealing out the cards for Faro. Clin- 
ton stood opposite him, and the Faro dealer looked 
up at him a moment. A few seconds after, the 
young man opposite him at table, gathered in the 
golden store; he had been the successful one; but 
he knew not that Clinton’s look had been the se- 
same to this mine of wealth, nor did the admiring 
Seldon. He would fain try Ais luck, but Clinton 
proposed visiting other rooms, where various games 
were played. When they had examined all and 
taken wine many times in their passage to and fro, 
Seldon would return to the Faro-room, and propo- 
sed tu his companions to play. 

“‘T never play,” said Tentley, “ and ’tis late—I 
must return.” 

“ Well, I imust try my luck,” said the excited 
Seldon, and he and Clinton sat down. At first, he 
won largely and almost constantly ; his paltry losses 
now and then stimulated him to recover them: his 
excitement became higher and higher, till, in the 
end, the heir of thousands, “the only son of his 
mother, and she a widow,” was a beggar, and 
from the pure lips, that a few weeks before, in his 
village home, had plighted vows of Jove and truth 
to a young, fair girl, rushed the wild, dread oaths 
of the drunken, ruined gamester. We cannot dwell 
on the return home ; the grave of the broken-heart- 
ed mother ; the agonized grief of the devoted mai- 
den, yet faithful in misfortune and shame ;—nor on 
the pleasing picture of the repentant youth; his 
untiring industry ; his final conquest of difficulties ; 
his happy marriage with the ever faithful one, and 
their quiet village home. We must follow to the 
end the destiny of the misguided, wilful daughter. 


CHAPTER V. 


When Walter left his sister, he proceeded slowly 
to his home ; his father was waiting for him where 
he left him in the library; but the thoughtful face 
no longer bent over the learned and curious book. 
The head was bowed down; and the utter abandon- 
ment of his father’s position, at first, alarmed Wal- 
ter. Terrible is the overwhelming of grief in the 
strong man! Walter remembered that Eva had 
been her father’s idol, and he feared that death had 
followed her cruel desertion, but as he stood in the 
door, dreading to enter, a deep groan escaped his 
father, and the filial son sprang to his side, and, in 
a few words, told him all, and strove to alleviate 
the grief his tale awakened. Mr. Howard heard 
him in silence. He spake not—sighed not,—scarce 
seemed to breathe. At the end he said—* Would 
to God she had died in her childhood! in that long, 
painful illness, when she lay day and night in these 


arms, and I prayed for her life and vowed my own 
to God if she was spared. Is this the retaliation 
for my neglected vowt ‘Truly my punishment is 
greater than I can bear: and her mother, oh! my 
son”—and the strong man’s frame was convulsed. 
Walter saw, with terror, his father’s increasing pal- 
lor, and, leaving the room, brought restoratives. 
His father’s eye was wild, and his cheek burned. 

“Ts madness near?” thought Walter, and he 
looked on his father anxiously. Day had dawned, 
and the news had yet to be told Mrs. Howard. 
‘“* Let us go to my mother,” said Walter, and that 
recalled Mr. H.’s wandering mind and made him 
compose himself. As they left the library, they 
met Mrs. Howard’s maid coming hastily in search 
of them. 

“ Master Walter, Miss Eva!” were her almost 
breathless words. 

“Does Mrs. Howard know anything of Miss 
Eva?” said Mr. H. 

“Oh ! yes, sir, she had a letter just a few min- 
utes since, but sir, go to her. 

They entered the mother’s chamber. She lay 
on her bed weeping bitterly, but silently ; the full 
‘fountain of grief was unloosed, yet tenderness for 
the child of her heart, the dread of her future, made 
| the mother forget the wrong done to herself. Her 
mother’s love hid even the child’s ingratitude, even 
as the dark spots on the sun are hidden by the blaze 
of light around them. She held Eva’s open letter 
in her hand, which she extended to her husband. 
He took it and read— 

“ Mother, forgive your child; oh! if you knew 
how I suffered under the consciousness of having 
deserved your anger, you would be merciful. Moth- 
er, father, forgive me, I love you—oh! believe it, 
but I could not be happy but as the wife of Henry 
Clinton. We implore your forgiveness. May I 
come to yout 





* Your child, 
Eva.” 


Handing it to Walter, he bent over his wife, 
whispered a few words to her and left the room. 
Some time after, when Mrs. H. sent Walter to seek 
him, he found him on his knees before an open 
Bible. Walter withdrew without disturbing him, 
and returned to his mother and told what he had 
seen. Mrs. Howard was a christian, but had, as 
before told, from overweening indulgence, left Eva 
too much to herself in such matters. Alas! how 
many mothers thus peril the souls of their children. 
Mr. Howard was a moral man of the strictest order. 
He attended church regularly, and always spoke 
of religion with the greatest reverence, and taught 
his children so to do; paid his clergyman well; 
gave large sums to charitable objects—but none of 
these were done for the glory of God, nor yet from 
an ostentatious spirit: he thought religion and mo- 
rality should be sustained for the good of the coun- 
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try : farther he went not. The finely polished mir- 
ror of his mind gave but the semblance of the good 
man: the reality was not there. 

Sadly passed the day in the deserted home of 
Eva Howard, and in the evening Mrs. H. ordered 
the carriage and drove to * Tell Mrs. Clin- 
ton her mother wishes to see her.” A moment 
after, the loving, but erring Eva, threw herself in 
her mother’s arms, in a flood of tears. 

“ Oh! mother, mother, how kind,” sobbed Eva 
with a broken voice, and again a gush of tears like 
sudden summer rain. 

“ Hush, my child,” and Mrs. H. folded her in 
her arms as if she were an infant. ‘I came to 
comfort you, my daughter, not to reproach,” but 
*twas long ere the weeping mother could command 
her grief; and her mother’s sorrow and tenderness 
drove deep in Eva’s heart the arrow of remorse, 
and mother and daughter wept in each other’s arms. 
But calmness at last followed, and then Eva told all 
her love, her struggles, and final resolution, on hear- 





mouth, she mused over her husband's graceful, fond 
careuses, and all the devotion of that day; for the 
scene enacted at the “ Hall of Good Fellowship,” 
occupied litthke more than an hour, and Henry was 
with her soon after Walter left, and he had not left 
her all the day till about sunset. Long did she 
revel in thought on the devotion, and grace, and 
accomplishments of her heart’s choice, and many 
the blissful triumphs she dreamed of her parents’ 
and brother’s surprise and delight, when they should 
know her noble Henry. ‘“ Oh! they will forgive 
me all—yes, even thank me, for giving them sucha 
son—but is the clock striking nine! Oh! perhaps 
some evil has befallen him. God forbid! Yet he 
should have been here long ago,” and the bright 
cheek grew pale. A carriage that was rolling rap- 
idly along, stopped beneath her windows, and Eva 
laid her hand on her heart and listened. <A step 
was again on the stair, and now it comes to her door, 
and the young wife sprang forward to meet her 
husband, but—instead of opening and entering— 


ing her father say he could not be convinced of|the comer stands and knocks ;-—with a trembling 
Clinton’s merit, and gave a minute account of her|heart and voice she bids him “come in.” The 


last night’s flight. 


door opens and the servant hands heranote. *Tis 


When she had ended, the mother asked—“ Where | her father’s handwriting, and she steps quickly to 


is your husband, my child ?” 


“He left just before you entered,—he will be 


back to tea, and ’tis now dusk.” 

* Are you happy, Eva?” 

“ Oh! yes, if you, my father, and Walter—oh ! 
he was so stern last night—will forgive me: Hen- 
ry is so kind, mother ; you know not half his noble 


the lamp and reads, 

“* Come, my child still, though deeply erring ;—— 
tell Mr. Clinton his right to my daughter's hand 
gives him the privilege of my house. 

Your Farner.” 


Though still anxious about Clinton’s absence, 


character,” and the young wife’s face lit up with| Eva determined to go) at once for an hour to her 


pleasure and pride. 


father’s house ; so leaving a note, with her father’s, 


“I trust he will prove all you believe him, my |on the table, telling Clinton where she had gone, 


daughter,—let him come to see me.” 


and begging him to follow, she entered the carriage 


‘“* Now, mother, this evening *” said she eagerly. | and was soon at her father’s door. He met her in 


“No, I must go to your father, but will send 


the hall, and pressing her strongly to his bosom, a 


you a message soon—-farewell,” and the mother | few large tears dropped on her face. He spake 


tenderly embraced and kissed her daughter. How 


not a word, but she felt the strong, repressed heav- 


differeut from the kiss of pride and trusting love| jing of his true, fond heart, knew his agony, re- 


she had last pressed on those beautiful lips. 


CHAPTFR VI. 


membered his unvarying Jove and tenderness, and 
fainted. "Twas too much for her excited spirit. 
Had her father and mother been cold and stern, 
her pride would have supported her, but their touch- 


When Mrs. Howard left, Eva threw herself on|ing kindness and sorrow overwhelmed her. Her 
a sofa, anxiously awaiting Clinton’s return. Half | desertion seemed blackest ingratitude. Mr. How- 
an hour passed, yet she was still alone, and the ser- | ard held her in his arms, calling her by the most 
vant had come to know if he should bring up tea. | endearing terms and applying restoratives. She 
“No, wait a little, Mr. Clinton said he would be | was soon restored, and felt that she was forgiven ; 
here to tea;” the servant retired, and Eva walked | yet she knew well how those proud, fond hearts 
restlessly a few times across the floor. ‘I wonder | bled; and often did tears blind her, and remorse 
where Henry can be! surely he comes,” as she|choke her. After an hour, she left them much 
heard a step on the stairs; but it passed hurriedly | happier, though still anxious, as Clinton did not 
on to rooms above. Eva walked to the tableand|come. Her brother returned with her, and learn- 
picked up a book, but though she looked earnestly |ing from the servant at the door that Clinton had 
on the beautiful engravings, she saw them not; | returned, left her. She entered the drawing-room 
then to her piano, and struck a few chords; then|and seeing Clinton sitting on a sofa, flew to him, 
resting on one hand, whilst the other murmured | and putting her arms around him, said, “ Oh! Hen- 


over the keys, with a half smile on her rosy 





ry, why did you not come, we all looked so anx- 
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iously for you. Oh! my husband, you will love 
them all so, you will go with me early to-morrow ?” 

“ ¢ No! not to-morrow—nor ever,’ Mrs. Clinton.” 

“Oh! Henry,” said she smiling, “ do not quote 
those words, even in jest; Frank Morton is not 
near, and there is now no need for concealment or 
acting. But tell me, where have you been so long?” 

“I will, for there is indeed no longer need for 
concealment. You believe I love you, Eva—listen : 
When I came to this city ten months ago, I saw 
you the idol of all around you, and suitors in vain 
trying to win that hand. I too learned to admire 
you, aye, almost loved you, but your father had 
seen me in a gambling house in New York, and 
knew me rather well, and scorned to receive my 
letters, and you too piqued me by your indifference 
to my before irresistible charms. Francis Morton 
was one of your rejected suitors; I met him the 
evening of his disappointment,—he had high hopes 
of winning you, and rejection was bitter to him. 
I rallied him about it in the presence of some boon 
companions, and boasted that I would win you. He 
mocked me, and I dared him to a wager. He im- 
mediately staked $1,000. I registered the bet in 
my pocket-book, with witnesses affixed, that in less 
than a year, you should be my bride, with your own 
consent, and he my groomsman. Morton believed 
I could not and would not dare it. When he found 
I was determined, and succeeding, he offered to 
double the sum if I would desist. It was not mo- 
ney I wanted then, so much as the credit of winning 
you from those who despised and mocked me. I 
refused his request. Last night, he stopped me at 
Mrs. G.’s door and again questioned me of my in- 
tentions, offering to double the sum if I would with- 
draw. But after a few words, I left him talking. 
He told me, just now, he watched your countenance 
and manner, and observing your coldness to me, 
believed I had told him falsely, you would be my 
bride that night, and so relinquished his plan of 
telling you of my iniquitous plot, as he called it. 
There is the purse he has, a few hours since, given 
me, but he challenged me immediately, and we have 
fought, and I conquered. He is not dead—only 
wounded, so do not turn pale. Now, you have 
heard all,—-ambition and revenge on your father 
prompted me to win you”— 

“Oh! Henry—in mercy—tell me you but try 
me,—but you look so stern and dark. Oh! God! 
I dream—where am I?” and with a shudder, she 
sank lifeless at his feet. 

Henry Clinton had not intended so soon to re- 
veal his nefarious conduct and triamph,—but Mor- 
ton’s challenge had roused the demon, and when 
he found, on his return, Eva had gone to her fa- 
ther’s, the demon was loosed. With an oath, he 
raised her, and stepping to their chamber, which 
opened on this room, he laid her on the bed and 
ringing the bell, ordered a physician. For an hour, 
the hapless Eva lay cold and rigid as a marble 





statue. Oh! why did the physician’s skill at last 
recall the crushed spirit to its world of wot Her 
illness was attributed to the excitement she had un- 
dergone in the last few days, and in her reconcili- 
ation to her parents. In the morning, her mother 
was sent for, and she came stricken with terror, at 
the news of Eva’s danger. Delirium succeeded 
the swoon, and for many days her life hung on a 
thread. When well enough to be moved, her mother 
and physician insisted on her being removed to her 
father’shouse. Clinton accompaniedher. Hiskind- 
ness during that period and his assiduous attentions 
awoke faint hope in her stricken heart, and after sev- 
eral months, she arose with some strength of body. 
When Clinton saw she had strength somewhat, he 
insisted on returning to their own apartments. Mr. 
and Mrs. H. entreated them to stay in vain, as Eva 
desired earnestly togo. She feared Clinton would 
change, and the truth be revealed which she had 
sedulously hidden. Often when alone, his stern 
harshness made her tremble, and she rejoiced when 
they were again free from notice. What will not 
woman's pride bear? ‘Though he always treated 
her kindly and with devoted empressement in so- 
ciety,—in secret, her spirit writhed in agony from 
his harshness. Yet she smiled, and was serene, 
and the world little deemed her the victim of a 
fiend. All their old acquaintances flocked round 
them. Clinton had elegantly furnished a handsome 
house, and lived in style-—and Eva was an envied 
wife. She saw little of Clinton. He was very 
dissipated, and when he came home late, night 
after night, it was in intoxication. ‘Then would he 
revile her and threaten her life. Eva had been 
reading her Bible, and had learned where to seek 
comfort in her terrible trials ;—she still concealed 
her situation, for she dreaded the effect of the truth 
on her parents’ lives. Her spirit was chastened 
and she openly acknowledged her God. On the 
same day her father was confirmed. Now did the 
much enduring wife seek relief in prayer, and hours 
of peace were hers. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Some months after this change, she was sitting 


in her room reading her Bible. It was night, and 
she did not expect Clinton for some hours, when 
the door opened and he entered and took a seat be- 
side her: she looked on him ; his face and manner 
were calm, and her hearttrembled with joy. "T'was 
the only night she had seen him free from inebri- 
ation for several weeks. After conversing with 
her for some time, somewhat more kindly than usual, 
he asked what she was reading. She told him the 
Bible, and began very gently to remonstrate with 
him on his evil habits. He aroseto go. She too 
got up, begged him to remain, and she would say 
no more. His only answer was to seize a pistol 
and threaten her life ; then pushing her rudely aside, 
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heleftthe room. She fell insensible on the marble 
hearth. She had mistaken sullenness for calmness 
and freedom from drink. He was not so drunk as 
usual, but had Jost largely; in truth, all he possessed. 
Some little while after, he came in again, looked 
at his wife, as she lay lifeless on the cold stone, and 
sullenly retired. When he awoke, near morning, 
she had recovered and arisen, and had seated her- 
self by the table. He commanded her to lie down. 
She obeyed mechanically, and laid on a lounge and 
slept. When she awoke ‘twas day, and Clinton 
was gone. Her maid stood over her weeping bit- 
terly. 


“* What is the matter, Harriet?” she feebly en- 
quired. 


“Oh! madam, you look so ill !” 
“Go for my mother.” 


Mrs. Howard was soon with her, and had her 
instantly conveyed to her home. Eva remained 
several weeks in a passive calm, quietly sinking. 
Her physician advised to take her to the country. 
She told him all was in vain,—death would soon 
release her from a life of anguish,—yet to please her 
mother, she would go. He had long suspected the 
truth, and now drew it from her, and, by her per- 
mission, revealed it to her parents. As he stil] ad- 
vised the country air, they took her to her brother’s 
home. He had lately married, and lived on the 
Schuylkill. Clinton was not permitted to accom- 
pany her. 


About a week after she reached her brother’s, at 
her earnest request, Mr. Clinton was sent for. 
‘** Mother, I shal] soon leave this world, and I would 
see him I have loved so well, onee more.” He 
came immediately. His recent losses had made 
him think deeply ; and though bitter and filled with 
stinging remorse, these reflections were salutary. 

He arrived on the anniversary of their wedding 
day. It was the sunset hour, and Eva’s couch had 
been drawn to the open window. Her mother was 
by her side; the mild evening wind gently moved 
the soft hair on her pale brow and blue-veined tem- 
ples, and the rippling of the breeze-curled river, or 
the rustling of a bird’s wing, as she sought her nest 
*mid the whispering leaves, alone broke the silence. 
The window looked out on the way whence she 
expected her husband. Her thin hands were clasp- 
ed over a small Bible, and she lay with her dark 
eyes fixed on the road, whence she expected him 
she so loved tocome, Atlasthe came... Hesaw 
her not; but his air of deep dejection was noted by 
her, as he slowly distnounted from his horse and 
entered the gate.—A moment, and he entered her 
door—then he stopped. 

“* Eva, may such a wretch approach you ¢” 

She extended her arms, and he knelt within them 
at her side,—leaning his head on the couch,—and 
wept ! 

“ Eva, I am changed, Oh! live to teach me to 


Vout. XII—10 


deserve God’s favor and your love. You must not 
die !” 

Eva looked on him with earnest love, and her 
voice, before faint and broken, was firm and sweet 
as she said— 

“‘ Henry, could my love have rendered you happy, 
we had not now been parted. God is wisdom. 
Let this thought console you; you have made my 
dying hour the happiest of my life, and oh! if the 
memory of love which ends not even in death, be a 
consolation to your sorrow when I am gone, re- 
member Eva’s whole heart was thine, scarce leav- 
ing Heaven its share: therefore was I punished. 
I disobeyed God and parents, to give thee my love.” 


“ And I made it a eurse, wretch that I am !”"— 

“No, ‘tis all right, but be mine in bliss; this 
Bible must be your guide, it is your wife’s dying 
gift,—you will not neglect it t” 

‘So help me God, I will not.” 

“ You will teach our child to love God? Now 
hold me to your heart ;—farewell.” She closed 
her eyes and sweetly fell asleep. The long suffer- 
ing spirit was in Paradise. She heard not the wild 
burst of grief from those loving ones, who looked 
on the still cold form. 


Years after, a noble vessel was bounding over the 
blue Atlantic, with her white sails swelling tothe fair 
breeze. The moonbeams glittered on the heaving 
waters, and the far stars looked brightly down on their 
trembling image. On the deck stood a tall, hand- 
some man of about thirty-eight. His fine face was 
marked with those lines and that expression, which 
only strong, deep feelings imprint ; yet it bore the 
trace of chastened suffering. By his side and hold 
ing his hand, was a boy of 10 years, of rare beauty. 
His dark eyes were fixed on the stars : after a few 
moments, he said, “ Father, do you not think my 


mother watches over us from those stars !” 


Deep emotion kept the father silent for some time: 
‘“‘ Yes, my son, her-blessed spirit I think must hover 
near us. Try, Henry, to be like your mother ; 
will you, my son ?” 

“Yes, dear father; how beautiful she was! if 
like grandpa’s picture of her; but when will we 
be in America? Oh! if we could only stay there 
more, near my mother’s grave !” 

** My son, when you are older, I will tell you why 
your father cannot stay long in America; you must 
remember it makes him sad, and you would not 
wish to see me grieve ?” 

“‘ No, father,” and the gentle child pressed his 
father’s hand to his cheek. 

And thus in many wanderings with his boy, did 
Clinton strive to banish the regret that weighed on 
his soul, for his conduct to Eva; and the recollec- 
tions of her gentleness and death added to his self- 
accusations ;—yet often did he revisit the grave of 





his wife, and though crushed in spirit, he was a 
wiser, better man. 
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THE SPIRIT LAND. 


O beautiful and bright 
Thou seemest in my visions, thou blest land! 
Whose balmy groves and fadeless bowers are fanned 
By breezes soft and light, 
Yet burthened with a weight of rich perfume, 
Borne from a thousand fiowrets in their bloom. 


O yes, beautiful thou art, 
With thy clear waters in their sparkling play, 
That, dimpling into beauty, glide away 

Into the deep wood’s heart, 
Where whispering leaves in fadeless beauty gleam, 
Glancing like emeralds on the crystal stream. 


Not there is sorrow known— 
Not there the ringing voice of heartless mirth, 
The hollow music of the gloomy earth ;— 

But ever breathes a tone 
Solemn and sweet, as if the o’erflowing swell 
Of souls that here in holy gladness dwell. 


And beautiful are they, 
With the clear radiance of their starlit eyes, 
In whose meek depths such full affection lies, 
With still intensity, 
And the low, silvery tones that warble by, 
Thrilling the soul with their wild melody. 


They know not grief who dwell 
There, ‘mid the brightness of thy fadeless bloom,— 
Whose brows are all untouched by care and gloom, 
And whose meek voices swell 
In one perpetual anthem pealing high, 
*Neath the rich dome of that transparent sky. 


The deep unquiet strife 
Of love, that will not part from senseless clay— 
The knowledge of affection’s slow decay, 
Which once was death in life— 
The troubled joy of hope that strives with fear, 
The parting agony,—these are not here. 


There, burning tears fall not 
Amid the silence of th’ unanswering tomb,— 
There, cherished beauty loseth not its bloom. 
This was their earthly lot ; 
But there, the brightness passeth not away,— 
There breathes no chilling sense of sad decay. 


Beautiful, beautiful land ! 
The shadow of whose brightness thus can bless,— 
Soothing the spirit ’mid earth’s weariness, 
With whispers soft and bland, 
How doth my lonely spirit yearn to roam 
Amid thy loveliness, sweet spirit-home ! 


Susan. 
Richmond. 





PAGET’S HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA,* 


(Concluded from page 10.) 


Our author’s next journey was to the mining dis- 
tricts in the North of Hungary. The vast stores 
of mineral wealth, which this country possesses, 
were well known to the Romans, the numerous 
traces of whose shafts are to be seen in the gold 
and silver mines. We confess that these chapters 
on mining operations are rather long and tedious, 
and we shall content ourselves with quoting the 
extract which Mr. Paget gives us, from the journal 
of the judge of the little town of Felka, in the 
county of Tips, a district on the frontiers of Po- 
land, which, two centuries since, was alike scourged 
by friend and foe, by Poles, Turks, and Germans. 


“1684. March 5th. A council concerning 
Tatar, (one of Tékély, a border chieftain’s, lead- 
ers,) who has seized six thousand men; so must 
we, thirteen towns, pay five thousand thalers, and 
convey it to the Lord Tékély in three days, with 
thirteen waggons.—13th March. Ponever is come, 
and has quartered four hundred cavalry : next day, 
sixty men, with one hundred horses.—12th. The 
same.—1I4th. The Germans come again, and have 
cleared the houses out.—16th. Two thousand 
Germans come back from Leibitz and stayed all 
night : in my house were eighteen horses and sev- 
enteen persons. I was obliged to feed them gratis; 
and, instead of thanks, they took away my best 
horse.”"— Vol. J, p. 444. 


What a lively picture of life in those times do 
these few words convey! In this part of the coun- 
try, when the cholera appeared in 1831, the Scla- 
vack peasants were so maddened with terror, as to 
believe that they were poisoned by the nobles. At 
one place, they seized a gentleman, who had before 
been popular, and dragging him from his house, 
beat him for several hours to force a confession of 
the imagined crime. When this proved unsuccess- 
ful, they applied red hot ploughshares to his feet, 
till, at last, exhausted and helpless, he fell back, al- 
most expiring, and exclaimed in the words of the 
Saviour, “ Lord! forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” Their brutal fury was calmed in- 
stantly, as by a miracle, and the poor man was saved. 
In other places, there were noble examples of 
heroic devotion on the part of individual peasants, 
in saving victims from the rage of their fellows. 
In this excursion through Schemnitz to the Carpa- 
thians, Mr. Paget passed the Hegyalla hills, where 
the celebrated Tokay wine is made. An ordinary 


*Hungary and Transylvania; with remarks on their 
condition, Social, Political, and Economical. By John 
Paget, Esq. In two volumes. London, 1839. 
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vintage is 250,000 eimers, and the eimer is equal 
to about sixteen common wine bottles. Of this, 
not more than a fourth part, probably less, is the 
Ausbruch, or best quality. Our author describes 
it as a sweet, rich, but not cloying wine; strong 
and full bodied, but mild, bright, clear, and with a 
peculiar and most exquisite flavor. ‘Though two 
years in Hungary, and in the best society, he saw 
it in perfection but twice; we may imagine that 
what reaches this country under the name of To- 
kay is all Maslas, an inferior quality, if indeed 
it has a Hungarian nativity at all. The vast 
plain called the Pusrta, extends from the Hegy- 
alla hills to Belgrade, and from Pest to Transyl- 
vania. Its soil is various; a part is boggy, but 
might easily be reclaimed; a part, a deep sand of 
moderate fertility ;.and the rest, a rich black loam, 
of endless productiveness. Communicating with 
the mountain country on every side by navigable 
streams, and situated on the banks of the first river 
of Europe, bad laws could alone prevent it being 
one of the garden spots of the world. Mr. Paget 
says that it presents a striking and new scene. 


“On starting from the village where we first 
changed horses after leaving Tokay, fifiy different 
tracks seemed to direct to as many different points ; 
though, as far as the eye could detect, the end of 
all must be the flat horizon before us. The track 
which our coachman followed soon grew fainter 
and fainter; and, before a quarter of an hour had 
elapsed, we could observe no sign by which he 
could steer his course. The only inanimate ob- 
jects which broke the uniformity of the scene, 
were an occasional shepherd’s hat, the tall beam 
of a well, or a small tumulus; such as may be 
observed in different directions ‘throughout the 
whole of the Pusrta. 

“ Of animated nature, however, there is no lack ; 
the constant hum of insects, the screams of birds 
of prey, and the lowing of cattle, constantly re- 
minded us, during the day, that the Pusrta is no 
desert. Sometimes vast herds of cattle, contain- 
ing many hundred head, may be observed in the 
distance, looking like so many regiments of sol- 
diers; for, whether by accident or intention, I know 
not, but they are commonly formed into a long 
loose line of three or four deep; and in this order 
they feed, moving slowly forwards. . . . . . 
Herds of horses, of one or two hundred each, are 
no uncommon feature in the landscape. The quan- 
tity of wild falcons, which scour the Pusrta, may 
account for the small number of other birds we 
observed. I have sometimes seen a dozen of them 
at atime, wheeling round and round over our heads, 
and screaming out their harsheries. . . . . 
Sometimes, too, a solitary heron might be detected 
wading about in the salt marshes with which the 
Pusrta abounds. In many parts there are also 
soda lakes. The feeling of solitude 
which a vast plain impresses on the imagination, 
is to me more solemn than that produced by the 
boundless ocean, or the trackless forest; nor is 
this sentiment ever so strongly felt as during the 
short moments of twilight which follow the setting 





of the sun. It is just as the bright orb has dis- 
appeared below the level of the horizon ; while yet 





some red tints, like glow-worm traces, mark the 
pathway he has followed ; just when the busy hum 
of insects is hushed as by a charm, and stillness 
fills the air; when the cold chills of night first 
creep over the earth; when comparative darkness 
has suddenly followed the bright glare of day; it 
is then the stranger feels how alone he is, and how 
awful such loneliness is when the eye sees no 
boundary, and the ear detects no sign of living 
thing. I would not for the world have destroyed 
the illusion of the first sunset I witnessed on the 
Pusrta of Hungary. The close of day found us 
far from any human habitation, alone in this desert 
of luxuriance ; without a mark that man had es- 
tablished his dominion there, save the wheel-marks, 
which guided us on our way, and the shepherds’ 
wells, which are sparingly scattered over the whole 
plain.” —Vol. 1I., p. 5. 


The chief place in the Pusrtais Debrecren, whose 
wide, straggling, unpaved streets, one-storied houses 
and fifty thousand inhabitants, have gained for it 
the name of “ the largest village in Europe.” The 
plain is almost exclusively settled by Magyar no- 
bles and peasants, and we shall take this occasion 
to give some account of the Hungarian peasantry, 
whether Magyar or Slavonian. 

The legal condition of the peasant rested, till 
1835, on the Urbarium of Maria Theresa, which 
was in part a republication of old Jaws, and in part 
anew system. He was not bound to the soil, but 
might move at pleasure; nor, if he chose to remain 
on his land, could the landlord oust him, except 
for breach of duty. A peasant’s fief contained 
from sixteen to forty acres of arable land, accord- 
ing to its quality, from six to twelve of meadow, 
and one acre for house and garden. In return for 
this, he was bound to labor for his landlord one 
handred and four days in the year, or fifty-two with 
a team of oxen or horses, but these days were to 
be distributed through the year, one or two in each 
week, and at least a fourth in winter. Gifts were 
also due on the lord’s marriage, and similar occa- 
sions, as in the feudal law, and various small tithes, 
besides one-ninth of the produce of the soil, and of 
cattle, lambs, and kids. ‘To enforce obedience, the 
landlord had a right to inflict as much as twenty- 
five blows by his officers. The peasant, however, 
might appeal from the Sedes Dominalis, or Manor 
Court, in which the judge was appointed by the 
lord, to the County Court, and thence to the S/att- 
halterei at Buda. But the Diet of 1835, by a new 
Urbarium, has begun a system, which tends to the 
ultimate enfranchisement of the peasant. The 
small tithes are abolished, and the landlord’s right 
of inflicting corporal punishment, changed into a 
right to imprison for a day ortwo. The Sedes 
Dominalis still decides between peasant and peas- 
ant ; but cases between lord and peasant, are refer- 
red to a more independent tribunal. Many noble- 
men, when Mr. Paget visited the country, had en- 
tered into voluntary arrangements with their pea- 
sants, to commute their personal labor for fixed 
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sums of money, and we believe that a law, since 
passed, establishes a general system of such com- 
mutations. The Urbariam of 1835 also allows 
the peasant much greater liberty in selling and buy- 
ing his investitures and fiefs. We mentioned be- 
fore, that the nobles pay no taxes ; yet their lands, 
in the hands of the peasants, do. ‘Thus more than 
half the land in Hungary is taxed, and the tax is 
still more distinctly attached to the land, and not 
to the peasant, by the provision of the law of 1835, 
that if a noble buys a peasant’s fief, it shall still be 
taxable. This is a great step towards making the 
nobles contribute to the revenue. 


Each village of peasants is a little community 
in itself, with the right of regulating its own inter- 
nal affairs, and electing its own officers. The Biro, 
or chief judge, is elected by the peasants, out of 
three candidates, named from amongst themselves 
by the landlord; but if all three are rejected, the 
county magistrate appoints one independently of 
both lord and peasants. The Biro, aided by his 
Jurassores, divides among the peasants the tax 
which the county meeting has fixed on the village. 
This division is usually made to the general satis- 
faction, at so much per head for every grown up 
man, and so much for each article of his property. 
If discontented, the peasants have only to turn 
their Biro and his Jurassores out, and elect others, 
which they can do at any time. Thus perfectly is 
the system of decentralization carried out in Hun- 
gary ! 

The Magyar peasant’s dress is “ the loose linen 
drawers, and short shirt, descending scarcely below 
the breast, and is sometimes surmounted by the 
gaily embroidered waistcoat, or jacket. His feet 
are protected by Jong boots or sandals, and his head 
by a hat of more than quaker proportions, below 
which hang two broad plaits of hair. The turned 
up brim of his hat serves him for a drinking cup ; 
while the bag, which hangs from a belt round his 
neck, contains the bread and bacon, which form 
his scanty meal.” His equipments are completed 
by a short pipe, stuck in his boot top, and a tobacco 
bag in his belt; to surmount the whole, he wears 
the Bunda, a hairy sheepskin cloak, which protects 
him alike from the summer’s sun and winter blasts, 
as he turns the wool outside or in. His pride and 
self-respect make him usually dignified, but his 
feelings, when excited, are too warm for restraint. 
His love of race, language and religion, are almost 
boundless. 


“ A poor peasant nurse—they are said to be the 
best purses in the world—sitting by the bedside of 


the Countess D , heard her utter in the excess 
of pain, the common German exclamation, ‘ Ach 
Gott! ach Gott? ‘Ah! my lady,’ observed the 
poor Magyar, ‘God forgive me! but how can you 
expect God to listen to you, and give you ease, if 
you speak a language he does not understand V ” 
Vol. II, p. 37. 
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The Hungarian peasant, whether Magyar or Sla- 

vonian, enjoys a very different condition, according 
to local circumstances and the character of his 
lord. In some places, we find a high state of com- 
fort, and even a good deal of wealth; in others, 
squalid plenty; but in scarcely any situations do 
we discover that extreme want, which gnaws and 
grinds down the operatives of western Europe. The 
relation of landlord and peasant, thongh attended 
with many evils, resembles that of master and slave 
here, in securing to the laborer a larger share of 
the produce of his toil, than usually falls to his lot 
in highly civilized and populous societies. 

But it is time for us to join Mr. Paget in his 
steam voyage down the Danube, which runs nearly 
due South from Pest to its junction with the Drave, 
and thence pursues a South-easterly course to the 
confines of Wallachia. The journey was perform- 
ed in company with Count Szechenyi, in the Zriny 
steamer, as far as Moldova, where we ineet with 
rapids. Hence to Orsova, Government is blasting 
a road in the solid rock on the Hungarian side ; this 
will serve as a tow-path for the ascending boats, 
and a carriage way for passengers from the steam- 
boats on one side of the rapids to those on the other. 
At some future day this impediment will be proba- 
bly overcome, and meantime it does not increase 
the delay, necessary in passing from one empire 
into another. Between Pest and Belgrade, we 
pass no Jess than four branches of the Danube, 
which are navigable for steamboats, the Theiss 
and Temes on the north, the Drave and Save on 
the south. The Theiss intersects the fertile Pusrta, 
and runs for the hills of Hegyalla, while its tribu- 
tary, the Maros, which might be easily made navi- 
gable, penetrates the interior of Transylvania. ‘The 
Temes, though a smaller stream, is important for 
placing the rich productions of the Banat in reach 
of steam transportation. ‘To the Drave and Save 
belong a yet higher destiny. Draining the valleys 
of Sclavonia, and Turkish and Austrian Croatia, 
they bring a numerous population, and rich coun- 
try, into that stream of commerce and civilization, 
which will one day water the vast basin of the 
Danube. In 1838, the first steamboat went up the 
Save and its branch, the hulpa, as far as Sissek, 
only forty miles from Carlstadt, which is connected 
with Fiume by a fine military and commercial road. 
It is said that if a small cataract at Ozuil were 
blown up, the Kulpa would be navigable to within 
thirty or forty miles of the sea. Thus the Save 
might become “ the great highway between the 
Adriatic ports and Semlin, the Banat, Transyl- 
vania, Szegedin, and all the towns on the Theiss 
and Maros.”—p. 596, Vol, IJ. 

On the banks of the lower Danube, we find the 
Border Guard, a singular institution which the Aus- 
trian Government maintains for the protection of 
the quarantine and customs in time of peace, and 





to serve as a part of the standing army in wat. 
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Nearly forty thousand men are at all times doing 
service along eight hundred miles of frontier, and, 
in extreme cases, two hundred thousand can be 
levied; yet, holding land by the tenure of military 
service, they actually pay a considerable tax, in- 
stead of being a burden on the treasury. The 
country is divided into fiefs, each of which is bound 
to furnish one or more soldiers. These fiefs are 
given to families of several members, the oldest of 
whom is the House-father, and the younger are 
soldiers. 


“The House-father, and his wife, the House- 
mother, have the direction of the farm, the care 
of the house, the duty of providing for the ne- 
cessities of the whole family, and the right to 
control and to watch over their industry and morals. 
On the other hand, the rest of the men of the family 
must be consulted on any great changes, as pur- 
chases and sales; and at the end of the year they 
may demand an account of the expenditure from 
the House-father. * * *~» The Jand is cultiva- 
ted for the common good of all the members of a 
family. * * * In most cases, a whole family, 
consisting of many married couples, with their 
children, sometimes to the number of fifty indi- 
viduals, live under the same roof, cultivate the 
same land, eat at the same table, and obey the same 
father.”—Vol. II, p. 96. 


The alienation of the fiefs is of course subject 
to various restrictions, and when a family becomes 


Slavonian family. So strongly do they bear the 
impress of their early conquerers, that they style 
themselves Rumunyi, and their language is filled 
with words of Latin origin, and even its flexions 
are often Latin. The tartan and bagpipe, which 
are common with them, struck Mr. Paget as curi- 
ous; we imagine they must be the legacies of the 
great Celtic migration before Christ. ‘The military 
importance of the mountain passes, which com- 
mand the highways between East and West, has 
been attested by frequent and bloody battles in all 
ages, and the relics of almost all nations may be 
found in this country. The Wallack is accounted 
lazy and improvident; perhaps this is the result 
more of law than of nature. He is accused of 
being cowardly, and yet he is known to be a bold 
smuggler; he is called treacherous and ungrateful, 
and yet Mr. Paget’s anecdotes go far to show that 
he is deeply sensible to kindness, and ready to re- 
tarn it. He is tenacious of his national customs, 
devoted to the Greek church and priest, and be has 
a great love and reverence for his parents. Prob- 
baly, like other Slavonians, he has naturally fine 
points of character, which have been perverted and 
obscured by ignorance and ill-usage. ‘These Wal- 
lacks have a strange custom, which Mr. Paget thus 
describes ; 


“A party of idle young fellows sell themselves, 


too numerous, provision is made for its subdivision, | #8 they say, to the devil, red a enmyeey three, wo 
and the allottment of new fiefs to its members, so|°™ S°V©" years,—the number must ween, ce Roe 


as to secure a full number of men-at-arms, who 
are all enrolled into regiments and levies. 


the devil will not hold the bargain,—engaging to 
dance without ceasing during the whole of that pe- 


Mili-| riod, except when they, sleep; in consideration of 


tary service is regularly assigned them, and a per-| which, they expect their infernal purchaser will 
fect discipline kept up. This organization has not| Supply them with food and wine liberally, and ren- 
been the creation of any one legislator, but the der them irresistible amongst rustic belles. Ac- 


growth of time. 


of view, and the Borderers themselves enjoy a 
high state of physical well-being; many of their 


It is admirable in a military point cordingly, dressed in their gayest attire, these 


merry vagabonds start out from their native vil- 
lage, and literally dance through the country. 
Every where they are received with open arms ; 


laws are excellent, and their children are univer-| the men glad of an excuse for jollity, the women, 

sally taught the elements of a common education, | 20Xious, perhaps, to prove their power, all unite to 

But the Hungarian Diet justly complains that so feed and féte the devil’s dancers; so that it is searce- 
oO 


large a force, kept within its territory, should be 
withdrawn from its control, and attached immedi- 


ately to the Emperor. 


The rocky chain, which crosses the Danube near 
Orsova, and forms the rapids, called the Iron Gates, 


ly wonderful there should be willing slaves to so 
merry a servitude. When their time is up, they 
return home, and become quiet peasants for the 
rest of their lives.”—Vol. II, p. 225. 


Transylvania is attached to the Hungarian crown, 


renders this portion of the journey very interesting. | as Ireland, before the union, was tothe English. The 
The lofty cliffs, on either side, are described as| constituent body is much larger than in Hungary ; it 
truly sublime, and the scenery must be the more| comprises the Magyars of the West and centre, the 
striking from the contrast with the flat banks of the | Szeklers,(a branch of the Magyar race,) ofthe North 
river above and below this part of itscourse. Thej|and East, and the Saxons of the South, while the 
mountains and the stream form an almost perfect} Wallacks, Gipsies, Jews, Armenians, &c., are ex- 


military frontier. 


From this point, Mr. Paget en-| cluded. 
tered ‘Transylvania, through the beautiful valley of| mitted into a share in the Government. 


Thus about half the entire population is ad- 
The Diet 


the Temesandof Hatzeg. This mountainous coun-| has only one Chamber, which is composed of the 
try has numerous traces of the Roman occupation. | deputies of counties, organized as in Hungary, and 
The nobles are Magyars, as in Hungary, but the| of towns; it also contains some bishops, and Re- 


peasants are generally Wallacks, descendants of] galists, or nominees of the crown. 
the ancient Dacians, and members of the great! limited in number, but can all vote. 


The latter are 
The execu- 
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tive officers are appointed by the king out of a list 
uf candidates chosen by the Diet. Equal rights 
are secured to four religions, the Catholic, Luthe- 
ran, Reformed and Unitarian, and the Constitution 
has various provisions to secure national indepen- 
dence and liberty. But this Constitution had been 
grossly violated, and the Diet long disused, till, 
after an interval of twenty-three years, it was again 
called together in 1834. A Liberal party then arose, 
as in Hungary, which has done good battle for the 
country, though with far from entire success. 

The Transylvanians are making great efforts for 
improvement. As in Hungary, one of the first re- 
forms was to substitute the English blood horse for 
the heavy native breed, and there are now many noble 
studs. Agriculture also has been attended to, though 
it seems reformers have their difficulties to encoun- 
ter. In one case, a gentleman had raised a fine 
crop of clover to supply that want of provender, 
which horses in Transylvania suffer from in win- 
ter. But, 


——*coneeive his disappointment to hear one 
morning, just as the first cutting was ready for the 
scythe, that the peasants had broken down the fen- 
ces, turned all the cattle of the village into the field, 
and completely destroyed the whole crop. The 
starved cows devoured this novel luxury so greedi- 
ly, that they almostall died in consequence, Vexed, 
as our friend was at this piece of malice, he was 
even more astonished the next day to hear that no 
less than thirty of these same peasants, had com- 
menced suits against him for having planted poi- 
sonous herbs to kill their cattle!”—Vol. LJ, p. 311. 


There are extensive beds of rock salt in this 
country, of which Government has a monopoly, 
and of course it sells this first necessary of life at 
an exorbitant price. This induces a great deal of 
smuggling, not only from foreign countries, but even 
between different parts of the Austrian dominions. 
The salt tax yields in Hungary about £2,000,000, 
and the tax on imports and exports only £150,000. 
The only tax, voted by the Diet, is fur the Cassa 
Militaris. It yields about £530,000, and is levied 
on the towns and the peasants’ property according 
to an assessment, by which the Diet distributes it 
amongst the counties. These in turn distribute 
their respective quotas among the villages, who as- 
sess it on the individuals, as we before related. If 
we remember that the Diet only can impose a legal 
tax, we shall see how grossly the Imperial Govern- 
ment violates the Constitution, when we Jearn that 
the whole Hungarian revenue amounts to near three 
millions and a half sterling ; more than five-sixths 
of which is raised without the consent of the peo- 
ple. It will be a great day for the country when 
her statesmen gain the battle, now waging, and re- 
store to her Diet the exclusive power of taxation, 
and control of the expenditures. But it can never 
be accomplished without making all classes con- 
tribute to the revenue. 





The subterranean chambers of the salt mines of 
Szamos Ujvar are truly magnificent. 


“ We entered at one end of a vast hall, two hun- 
dred and seventy feet long, by one hundred and 
eighty wide, and two hundred and ten high,—with 
a Gothic arched roof, dimly lighted by the candles 
of the miners. At the opposite end to that by 
which we entered, was a huge portal, reaching 
nearly to the top of the chamber, and affording en- 
trance to a second, and that again to a third hall of 
equal extent with the first. Ona signal being given, 
a sudden blaze burst forth in each of these cham- 
bers, and lighted up the whole space with a bril- 
liant illumination. It was the grandest sight I had 
ever beheld. The walls were of solid rock-salt, 
which, if not so dazzling as writers are generally 
pleased to deseribe it, was extremely beautiful from 
the variety of its colors. It resembled highly pol- 
ished white marble veined with brown, the colors 
running in broad wavy lines. The size of these 
halls, the effect of the light, the grandeur and ex- 
treme simplicity of the form, with the exquisite pu- 
rity of the material, impressed me with a feeling 
of their architectural beauty, beyond that of almost 
any object of art I know.”--Vol. IJ, p. 357. 


The gold mines of Vérés Patak are entirely in 
the hands of poor peasants, who apply to Govern- 
ment for grants, that are never refused, of so many 
square yards, which they work either singly, or in 
partnerships of two or three. When the veins 
were richer, Government found their working pro- 
fitable ; but none but private individuals can now 
afford it, or make a fair profit. What a lesson to 
those who would have our Governments constantly 
meddling with Internal Improvements! that sure 
way to have work done before its due season, where 
it never can yield a profit, and at double the cost 
private enterprise and interest would have incur- 
red! The most highly cultivated part of Transyl- 
vania is the Saxon-land, a district bordering on 
Wallachia, which was desolated by wars and re- 
peopled with German colonists about the middle 
of the 12th century. The fortified church-yards 
are witnesses to the frequent incursions of the 
Turks in former times, while the well-tilled lands 
show the careful industry, which is native to the 
German blood. 

The life of a Transylvanian and Hungarian coun- 
trv gentleman is of course similar; and it is withal 
quite like that of a Southern planter in our own 
country. It has been said, that a Southerner here 
enters public life with peculiar advantages of train- 
ing; for a plantation is in some kind a body politic, 
where conflicting wills and interests must be com- 
promised into harmony, and the whole guided by 
a skilful arrangement of power. The Transly- 
vanian is placed in like circumstances; and the 
similarity extends to even minuter points. His 
house presents the same incongruities of wealth 
and discomfort, at least, if he is of “the old 
school.” Silver plate in a one-storied, thatched, 
and uncarpeted house ; a dinner of several courses, 
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where tea and sugar are considered expensive Juxu- 
ries; white-washed walls and fine furniture ; ladies 
with fine jewels, and barefooted handmaids are 
anomalies, that are compensated by simple, frank, 
homely manners. After an early and light break- 
fast, at which the whole family assembles, every 
one disperses to the business of the day, the chil- 
dren to be taught, and the master, with his bailiffs 
and stewards, to give orders for his farm, or to act 
as judge and doctor for his peasants, whose bodies 
and souls seem alike in his charge. He must take 
care of their morals, and is expected to be inte- 
rested in all their quarrels and dealings, which he 
settles and arbitrates. Nor is the lady of the house 
less busy. Without markets, and with a hundred 
mouths to provide for, she must lay in her stores 
months beforehand ; she must foreknow what arti- 
cles will be needed, when, and how much; she 
must satisfy every one’s wants, and adjust all, so 
that the readiness and uniformity with which every 
thing appears in its proper time and place may con- 
ceal the pains it has cost. A high degree of order 
and forethought converts such duties into a veal 
art, and might open to a woman a sphere oc” life 
at home, which would produce a rich development 
of her peculiar active powers, as man finds for 
his in more public employments. At one, the fam- 
ily re-assembles for dinner, usually with some 
guests, for at these hospitable boards, it is deemed 
an insult for an acquaintance to pass by at that 
hour without droppi:g in. Amusements in the 
evening, tea in some houses, and then a more sub- 
stantial supper at nine close the day in the country 
in Transylvania. Scarcely any one can tell you 
his income ; he counts all he consumes as nothing; 
he says that it comes from his own estate, and he 
reckons as income only what he receives in hard 
cash ; as expenditure, only what he spends in hard 
cash. 

Our account of Mr. Paget’s book is already so 
long, that we shall not accompany him back to 
Pest, nor thence to Fiume and Trieste, where we 
trust our readers take leave of him with as much 
regret as we did. We shall ask their attention for 
only a few considerations of our own. 

If we examine the population of Hungary and 
Transylvania, which is now estimated at about 
twelve millions, we shall find that the Magyar and 
Slavonian elements are nearly equal. But when 
we consider the position of this country, on the 
banks of the Danube, we perceive that to develop 
her resources and achieve her true political desti- 
ny, she must be connected with the populations 
which are coming into active life along the banks 
of that stream. These are nearly all Slavonic, 
and number some ten or eleven millions more. If 
we add to this estimate the three millions of Bo- 
hemian Slavonians, who are subject to the same 
sovereign; and yet more, the sixty million Slavo- 


forcibly the numerical insignificance of the four 
or five millions of Magyars, in the centre of this 
vast family.* But is it not in their power to as- 
sume the attitude, not of the hostile master of a 
small portion of these Slavonians, but of the friend 
and federal leader of the whole? We have seen 
that the Hungarian constitution is distinguished for 
its federative, decentralising character; the very 
key-stone of its arch being the county organiza- 
tion. This division into 52 counties, and their mu- 
nicipal institutions are, as we before mentioned, 
attributed to St. Stephen; but the constitution of 
the neighboring Slavonic nations gives us reason 
to believe that, like many other great reformers 
in the early ages of history, he has the credit of 
creating what in truth he only remodelled. The 
ancient Diets, which met in arms, as in Poland ; 
the county meetings; in short, the whole consti- 
tation lead us to imagine that there is more Sla- 
vonian blood mingled with the Magyar, than histo- 
rians have suspected : may not the conquerors have 
enrolled into their class the noblest Slavonian fami- 
lies, who, while they gave their institutions to their 
victors, became themselves Magyarised in lan- 
guage and feelings? This conclusion is further 
strengthened by the exact similarity between the 
organization of a county, and of a peasants’ vil- 
lage, and we know that most of the peasants are 
Slavonians ; the likeness extends also to the other 
nations of that race. 

Throughout the Turkish Peninsula, a Greco- 
Slavonict village is a little commonwealth within 
itself. It elects its own judge or governor, called, 
in Greek, geron; in Slavonic, starechine, who is 
not always the oldest person, and can be removed 
at pleasure. His duties are those of a father, who 
regards the whole village as his family. He man- 
ages the common purse, and regulates all differen- 
ces and common affairs; in short, he seems to be 
the counterpart of the House-father in the Aus- 
trian Border Guard, which institution, as we before 
said, has been the growth of time, and probably 
drew this feature from a remote Slavonic origin. 
When a natural family is too small to constitute a 
village, several families unite, and take the zadrou- 
ga, or oath of paternity. The starechine is their 
priest; and their religious rites and family coun- 
cils are held beneath the hereditary sacred images, 
(icones.) This village, or family, is the unit of 
society, and the starechines of several villages 
unite to elect a supreme judge, or prince, called 
knese. When a new impost is to be fixed, the 
Turkish, or Christian, governor must resort to a 
Diet of these starechines, called a skoupchtina. 


* These numbers do not pretend to be accurate; but 
they suffice for the present purpose. 

+ It has been proposed to call these populations Greco- 
Slavonic, because they received the tradition of civilization 





nians of Russia and Poland, we shall feel the more 





through the Greek Empire and church, as the Western na- 
tions did through the Roman. 
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This organization exists in a form, more or less 
perfect, through all European Turkey and Greece, 
though the late Sul:an’s ill-judged attempts to imi- 
tate Western centralization threatened it seriously. 
Not only have these institutions a close resemblance 
to the Hungarian, but we find a curious analogy to 
the organization by houses, (gentes, yévn,) and eu- 
rie, (gparpiac,) which distinguished the Pelasgic 
race, whether in its Roman combination with the 
Sabellians, or the Greek union with the Hellenes. 
The starechine is only another form of the sena- 
tor. Is not this a confirmation of the conjecture 
of certain philologists, that the Pelasgians were of 
Slavonic origin? Among the Albanians, who are 
Slavonians, at least, in their institutions, the social 
unit is the phar, or clan, which elects its own 
chief, and, where purest in the interior country, is 
a perfect democracy. Russia has been subjected 
to the heaviest weight of despotism ; and the Czars, 
following the traditions of the Tatar princes they 
succeeded, have done every thing to destroy the 
national life; yet, even there, the nobles in each 
district assemble to elect their own officers; and 
the serfs, who are five sixths of the population, are 
divided into parishes, each of which is a little com- 
monwealth, which assesses its quota of tribute on 
its own members through its officers and judges, 
which it freely elects.* In the constitution of 
1843, which the Greeks so nobly adopted, the local 
administration is preserved entire to the provincial 
authorities, who are elected by the people, and 
each province has a right to recall its deputy to 
the national congress, if discontent with his votes. 
In the last Servian constitution, the senate is but 
a collection of kneses; and the chief executive 
officer, the kniase, is but their president. The 
very counties, or departments, are not, as in the 
West, arbitrary divisions ; each has its bards,—and 
songs, handed down from generation to generation, 
celebrate its history. In Greece and Hungary, 
the divisions are the same that have descended 
from remote antiquity ; every where they keep up 
strong local attachments, and pride and family feel- 
ing among their citizens. As a recent French 
traveller,(M. Cyprien Robert, in the Revue des deux 
Mondes,) has said, such a system tends to oblite- 
rate the distinction between the Government and 
the nation; every interest, every family is its 
own government, independent in its own sphere ; 
there is no room for administrative oppression and 
centralization. The family, regulated within by 
its own council, communicates with the province 
by its deputy; the province is known to the royal 
government only by the president of its assembly ; 
and these presidents manage the common interests 
in the national Diet, while the King represents to 
the world his whole nation. The system “is a 
combination of democracies within, and monar- 


* Raikes’ City of the Czar. 


Paget’s Hungary and Transylvania. 
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chies without,” with no aristocracy of blood, for 
every Slavonian, as the member of a native family, 
has a share in the Government. 

If we remember that the Slavonians of Euro- 
pean Turkey number from 8 to 10,000,000, and 
command the course and mouth of the Danabe, 
and the heads of the Avgean and Adriatic seas, we 
shall appreciate their importance. The same intel- 
ligent writer, (M. Robert,) has justly remarked 
that they were the bulwark of the ancient Byzan- 
tine empire, which afforded them the only sort of 
protection they needed, by leaving their internal 
organization perfect freedom to control their do- 
mestic interests; in return, their sons formed the 
bone and sinew of the Imperial armies, their old men 
guarded the passes of the Balkan, and their indus- 
try developed the riches of the soil. The Otto- 
mans did not conquer the empire till it had alienated 
these tribes; the conciliatory policy of the victor 
won their support, and it was with their arms tliat 
he made head against Christian Europe. But the 
Turk has lost his cunning and his strength; he has 
attempted to increase his power, by changing the 
social organization of the Slavonians ; and he has 
opened the Balkan to the Russian eagles. To 
fulfil her destiny, Hungary must place herself at 
the head of this population, as her geographical 
position, her institutions and people, her superior 
civilization, all qualify her to do. How can she 
be commercially great, without commanding the 
Danube? Nor is her connection with Austria an 
obstacle. Austria herself contains many Slavo- 
nians, and its heterogeneous empire must fall to 
pieces of itself, as soon as the political exigencies 
of Europe permit, unless she identifies herself with 
Hungaro-Slavonian interests. The German ele- 
ment in its subjects is only as 4 or 5 to 35, and its 
suicidal policy sunders all parts of its dominions 
from each other and the world. The Turkish 
Slavonians must either attach themselves to Hun- 
gary or Greece, or form an independent confede- 
ration, or fall under the yoke of Russia. The lat- 
ter result would be indeed deplorable; it would 
gradually extinguish their national life, as it has 
nearly done for their Northern brethren ; and, with 
it, would die the fairest hopes for Eastern civiliza- 
tion, and its fruitful consequences to the West. 
We consider the formation of a free confederacy, 
united by close bonds of friendship, if not by a 
Customs-union, or still stronger federation, with 
Hungary, or Greece, or with both, as the most 
probable and desirable issue. But to accomplish 
this, the Hungarian Diet must renounce its vain 
efforts to Magyarise its Slavonian subjects, and 
must hasten to admit them within the pale of the 
governing class, and thus pour new life into the 
national blood. Might not its upper chamber be 
made a federal representation of races, as the lower 
is of local divisions? These efforts have awakened 
the national spirit in Slavonia, as is witnessed by 
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the newspaper and periodical, edited with such suc- 
cess in the Slavonian language by Dr. Linderit 
Gai at Agram. Under the inspiration of this 
powerful spirit, a single language is taking the place 
of the chaos of dialects, which spread at the be- 
ginning of the century over the Adriatic coasts 
and the basin of the lower Danube. A strong dis- 
position is shown to gather in all the Slavonians of 
Hungary and Croatia with the Danubian popula- 
tions, and found that Illyrian kingdom, which Na- 
poleon’s prophetic eye planned. These move- 
ments can not be arrested; Hungary must hasten 
to lead and direct them. 

The nearest and most valuable market for the 
manufactures of Western Europe, is to be found 
among the half civilized nations, who cluster around 
the Eastern Mediterranean, and, as Mr. Calhoun 
ably remarks in the celebrated despatch to Mr. 
King, the future straggle for commercial supre- 
macy must be for the mastery of such markets. 
England, with the sagacity which distinguishes her 
statesmen, has already obtained from the Sultan 
the admission of her goods into his dominions, on 
the most favorable terms, and the Greco-Slavonic 
bazaars are crowded with hercloths. She watched 
the progress of Mehemit Ali with indifference, till 
he granted the French what was almost a monopoly 
of the Egyptian trade, when she instantly became 
the zealous advocate of the Sultan’s rights, and 
her cannon on the Syrian shore, at once vindicated 
his offended majesty, and restored her commercial 
facilities. She is now accused, with some show 
of justice, of coldness and even secret hostility to 
the free development of Greece, for fear that an 
independent and flourishing nation, in the centre of 
those regions, would rob her of her commerce. 
European politicians are right in attaching vast im- 
portance to the Eastern question, as it is termed, 
and the profoundest amongst them are those who 
best comprehend it. He must be blind, indeed, who 
does not see the strong, almost irresistible, ten- 
dency of modern society towards democracy, or a 
perfect equality of its members before the law, and 
universal participation in government. But in 
Western Europe this tendency takes the form of 
centralization, and absorbs every thing in the State. 
The absolute majority swallows up all other powers, 
and individual independence itself. In such a state 
of society, Government takes the place of the 
family ; and the special relations of kindred, neigh- 
borhood and friendship, are obliterated by the more 
general one of citizenship. The consequence is, 
that the working classes become the slaves of the 
community, and lose all those individual and per- 
sonal ties with the employers, which alleviate their 
suflerings and elevate their condition. Pauperism 
frightfully increases under the centralization of 
capitals. In the East, on the contrary, the whole 
structare of society is federative, and though per- 
fect equality and universal suffrage prevail, yet the 
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right of the individual to a share in power belongs 
to him, not as a man, as a human being, but as the 
member of a family. The closest bonds of love, 
historical and Jocal association, likeness of dress 
and manners, all unite him to his family ; without 
them he is nothing,—without a place in the world ; 
in their brotherhood he may be said to live, and 
move, and have his being ; they are under a sort of 
parkpledge to the community for his conduct, and 
if reduced to want, his brethren are not only bound, 
but ready to assist him. His share in the Govern- 
ment is not illusory, as it generally is in the West, 
but the State is so organized that it can not act 
without the almost unanimous concurrence of its 
parts. Every thing unites to combat that terrible 
centralisma, whose black cloud lowers over modern 
civilization and threatens its desolation. When 
this system is brought fairly into the presence of 
the Western, who shall predict the consequences ! 
It has resisted the conquests and barbarism of more 
than eighteen centuries, and its life is more vig- 
orous than ever :—will it now yield in the struggle 
with the West? Will it not rather influence that 
West, and beget some nobler offspring Especially, 
if a system, similar in its principles, and in many 
of its features, responds from this side of the At- 
lantic, where the rights of the States have pre- 
served the rights of individual man. Yes! the 
East has ever been the birth place of new princi- 
ples, which revolutionise the world; her Chyris- 
tianity clothed the dry bones of antiquity with a 
new life; around her cluster the most profound 
problems of the age; and we shall be some day 
called on to aid her in building a new fabric of 
society, whose foundations shall be broader and 
deeper, whose structure more beautiful and sub- 
lime, and whose roof shall be vast enough to shelter 
all the nations of the earth. Let us be ready for 
this call, by extending the peaceful empire of our 
laws from ocean to ocean, by securing the blessings 
of Commerce at home, and offering it as a pledge 
of friendship abroad, but above all, by a jealous care 
and reverence for our States, our best shields 
against tyranny and fanaticism. For to maintain 
our rights, is to prepare for our destiny. 





MY MOTHER'S GRAVE. 


A hallow’d spot there is of earth, 
Hard by the Roanoke’s turbid wave ; 
It is the spot that gave me birth, 
Tis hallow’d by my mother’s grave ! 


Blest spot! what mem’ries cluster there,— 
A sun bright hill in vine arrayed ! 

And purple fruits so sweet and rare, 
In richest festoons are displayed. 
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Infancy frail, and childhood’s glee ; 

The troubles, joys, and griefs of youth ; 
The frolic wild and pastime free, 

Love’s tender vow, and friendship’s truth ! 


A score of years and ten, have fled! 
Still rolls unchanged the sullen flood. 
The ploughshare and the scythe have sped, 
Where erst the low-roofed mansion stood, 


And there embower’d midst evergreen, 
Repose my mother’s ashes dear: 

No slab, nor sculptured urn is seen, 
To draw the curious traveller near. 


Rest, hallow’d form! ‘tis God's decree ;— 
Dust thou wert, to dust thou art giv’n! 

Rest ! the ethereal spark now free, 
Beams in the jewel’d arch of heav’n. 


The trump of life, ere long, shall rend the skies, 
And down through earth, its lengthened echoes 
ring ; 
The lovely dead in lustrous forms shall rise, 
Like perished violets, at the cal] of Spring ! 
Ww. P : 


Tennessee. 


WINTER THOUGHTS AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


It is winter amid the mountains,—bright, glorious, 
glittering winter. All around is still, clear and 
cold; and above, smiles the unclouded sky as blue 
and peaceful as in summer time—perhaps to show 
us that there is no winter there. This season here 
has charms as striking and attractions as thought- 
inspiring, as those clinging about softer and more 
poet-hallowed times. Certainly nothing could be 
grander than the rugged sublimity of the mountains 
now, as stripped of all their foliage, they rise in 
the gorgeous sunshine, with every tree encased in 
sparkling ice, and presenting, in their vast outlines, 
a dazzling proof of Nature’s varied and unceasing 
beauty. 

Assuredly this season, beyond all others, tempts 
the calmness of thought, and inspires the close con- 
templation of humanity ; for all its duties and plea- 
sures are necessarily social. At other periods, 
there is so much around us to entice reflection and 
win owr sympathies away from each other ; so many 
things appeal to the bewildered and captivated 
senses, that from the mere vividness of the mate- 
rial creation about our path, the mind is distracted 
and beguiled aside. Who would willingly wander 
from the caressing breath of flowers, and the gush- 
ing songs of birds; from the green earth in its 
generous luxuriance of fruit and verdure, and the 
quiet sky in its unbroken beaaty ; from all that liv- 





ing poetry in the summer world, which teaches the 
heart to revel, and the imagination to dream,—who, 
from these awakeners of the slumbering ideal 
within us, can turn, untouched, to scrutinize with 
calm, enquiring glance, the dark recesses of human 
passion, the boundless and deluding labyrinth of 
human impulse? Involuntarily, there will be a 
mingling of the outer, with the inner universe; a 
blending of truth and illusion: nature, in her time 
of joy and fulfilment, is no friend to abstractions ; we 
may then weave musical poetry, but can scarcely 
write true philosophy. It is singular how different 
seasons recall different memories, how we asso- 
ciate certain individuals with particular times, 
though we often can not account for this vague, 
undefined connection between the imaginative and 
the material. As I write, comes to me,I scarcely 
know why, the thought of one whose life was nearly 
all winter, and whose simple story may perhaps 
possess a momentary interest for those who love to 
trace the workings of the divinity within us, and to 
realize how, by patient endurance and heavenward 
trust, we may sanctify humanity until it is almost 
angelic. 

In the neat church of one of our New England 
villages, some years ago, might have been seen, 
every Sabbath day, a young woman dressed in the 
deepest mourning. She always occupied the same 
seat, and was remarkable, even in that attentive 
little congregation, for her absorbing interest in the 
religious services. Her dress, though perfectly 
plain and simple, suited well her slight form, and 
contrasted touchingly with the striking paleness of 
her sweet, sad face. She was still young, for she 
had married when scarcely passed the threshold 
of childhood, and after six years of wedded wretch- 
edness, spent in a distant town, she had returned, 
a widow, to her native village, with that yearning for 
old friends and familiar scenes, which usually comes 
to us in the time of trouble. Her husband had 
been an attractive, but unprincipled man, and 
rumor told sad tales of his unkindness to his gen- 
tle wife, but it was a subject on which her lips 
were sealed, and only in the subdued expression of 
a face, once very beautiful, could curiosity find any 
record of the widow’s trials. Her friends, in her 
native place, were those of association only, for 
she had no living kindred, save her only child. 
She lived in the most frugal manner, for her little 
property barely availed to procure her the common 
comforts of life, and required careful economy. 
The village gossips spoke often of the change 
which had come over one, formerly so gay and 
light-hearted, but even they respected the reserve 
she maintained, and the silence which shielded from 
censure the memory of him whom, through all 
unkindness, she had loved passing well. But thore 
is no lot, however dark in seeming, without its ray 
of consolation, its dream of hope ; and Grace had both 
in her child. He was, at the time I speak of, about 
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five years of age; a fair, placid boy, with that look 
of appealing earnestness in his large blue eyes, 
which we usually eonnect with thoughts of purity 
and innocence. Like his mother, he always wore 
mourning, and from being constantly secluded in 
his quiet home, he had acquired a timidity of man- 
ner unnatural at his reckless and privileged age. 
He was never allowed to play with other-children, 
his simple lessons were learned at his mother’s 
knee, and she fancied she could shelter her darling 
from all temptation by keeping him constantly by 
her side. And yet, with all his seeming diffidence 
and placidity, the little Lewis was a self-willed 
child and occasionally rebelled even against the 
loving authority of his devoted parent. As he 
grew older, these acts became more frequent; and 
when opposed in some unreasonable desire, the hot 
blood would mount to his forehead, and his girlish 
features would flush and change with passion. 
Many a time, after such bursts of agitation, had the 
young mother bent over his pillow in the silence of 
night and prayed, as only the desolate can pray, 
that these faults might pass from him, that no sino 
nor sorrow might come near her fatheriess boy. 
Then the weak heart would petition for firmness, 
and the wavering judgment for strength, and the 
lonely woman always arose from such supplications 
with renewed hope and peacefulness. 

When Lewis was twelve years of age, Grace 
received a letter from a relative of her husband, 
who resided in the town which had formerly been 
her ome. He was one in whom she could con- 
fide, for he had been a kind friend in her life’s 
darkest days, and he now wrote to urge the neces- 
sity of advancing her son’s education, and giving 
him the means of future usefulness, 

He offered to receive him into his own house, 
and to afford him every home-advantage enjoyed 
by his own children. He would probably have 
proposed doing still more, but he knew and res- 
pected the honest pride which would have declined 
pecuniary obligation, and shrunk from rendering her 
darling an object of charity. A long, sleepless 
night followed the reception of this letter, and 
through the silent hours, Grace sat watching the 
unbroken sleep of the child, for whom flowed so 
many prayersand tears. Hers wasa painful strug- 
gle between the dictates of judgment and affection ; 
she was convinced that her friend was right and 
judicious in his suggestions, yet she dreaded unut- 
terably to send among strangers the boy who had 
been so carefully shielded even from the knowledge 
of evil. It was asad mental conflict, for the widow’s 
all was involved in her decision, but it terminated 
in her resolving to follow her relative’s advice. 
Poor Grace! it really seemed as if the trials so 
early commenced were never to end. 

Lewis received the tidings of his projected de- 
parture with a burst of childish affection, and a 
thousand declarations that he would not leave his 





mother. She listened to him quietly, although 
every word was a grief to her, and then, while her 
own heart ached, she told him of the advantages 
before him, of the pleasures he would have with his 
young cousins, and as he grew older and wiser, of 
all it would be in his power to do, to sustain his 
mother’s declining years. Lewis heard her pa- 
tiently ; gradually his petulance wore away, and his 
imagination kindled with boyish eagerness at the 
consoling prospects thus tenderly suggested. Ina 
little while, all his reluctance vanished, and he be- 
came desirous to meet and test a change at first so 
dreaded. The delay of a few days was necessary 
to prepare him for his departure, and during this 
busy interval, he talked gaily and incessantly of his 
anticipations. ‘There was no selfishness in Grace’s 
character, if there ever had been, suffering had 
banished it, but she could scarcely restrain her 
feelings as her thoughtless companion, with child- 
hood’s happy hopefulness, dwelt only on the bright- 
ness of his anticipations. And for her, how dark 
the future was! Alone, alone, in the anxious, fear- 
peopled solitude of separation ! 

The last night came of his stay at home, and he 
was to leave early the next morning. It was a 
chilly, cloudy evening in the middle of autumn, 
and a small fire burned on the little hearth. Be- 
side it Grace was seated, holding her boy’s hand 
clasped in hers, as he sat on a low chair near her 
and rested his head on her Jap. She told him of 
the temptations he would encounter, the evils he 
would necessarily see and hear of, among his new 
associates, and the many perplexities which, in 
his brief and protected experience, he had never 
dreamed of, that must now assailhim. She warned 
him, too, earnestly and especially against that pas- 
sionate and rebellious spirit, which had already 
been a source of uneasiness to him and deep anxiety 
to her. Every thing that the tenderest parental 
solicitude could foresee, she placed clearly before 
him, and he promised, through his tears, never to 
forget her counsels. Before he retired to rest he 
read aloud, as was his nightly custom, a chapter 
from the Bible, and it happened that the one se- 
lected contained some of those declarations of our 
Father’s care for the widow and orphan, which we 
all have seen so often fulfilled. Many a time, in 
after life, when guidance was withheld, and the eye 
of mercy seemed rebukingly turned from her erring 
child, those words of comforting assurance re- 
turned to the mother’s memory and told of One 
who, in perfect purity, hateth sin, yet, in divine good- 
ness, pitieth the sinner. 

It was a long, mournful night; and yet how 
quickly the morning came, the morning that was to 
herald their first parting. An early breakfast was 
prepared for the young traveller, and all the little 
arrangements which precede departure and divide 
thought, were already completed. Nothing re- 
mained but renewed caution and promise; then 
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came the hurried farewell, and the widow was alone 
again. 

And now that the uncertainty and agitation were 
over, Grace resolutely controlled her regrets and 
strove to lose, in ceaseless occupation, the heavy 
sense of her solitude. She busied herself in many 
ways, and her frugal household expenditures were 
reduced to still less, in order to meet the expenses 
attendant on Lewis’ education. Nothing seemed 
a sacrifice that was for him; through the length- 
ening evenings, Grace sewed constantly, and the 
proceeds of her work were always scrupulously 
added to the sum destined for her son's profit and 
pleasure. Gradually, the habit of being solitary 
rendered her unconscious of the feeling of loneli- 
ness, and the weeks passed in quiet resignation, 
and that timid shrinking from hope, intuitively felt 
by those who heave often hoped in vain. It seems 
that, to those best beloved by Divinity, spiritual 
instead of earthly blessings are bestowed, for the 
gift of peace that Grace knew, was never yet at- 
tained by mere human effort; and it may be, that 
into the depths of that mother’s heart, the angels 
looked, rejoicing that, on the wings of love, a mor- 
tal had soared thus near to heaven. 

A holiday came at last, and with it the widow’s 
treasure. What a blessing it was to have her dar- 
ling back again, and Lewis’ joy was more boisterous, 
if not greater than herown. He had so much to tell, 
so many persons and things to describe, thata listener 
would have imagined years, instead of months of ab- 


sence had elapsed, and to all these evidences of af- 
fection and contentment, his mother hearkened with 


an indulgent smile and thankful spirit. His brief 
association with other boys had already changed, in 
some degree, Lewis’ gentleness of demeanor, and 
he had not been long at home, before it was neces- 
sary to reprove him for his masculine roughness of 
deportment. For this alteration his mother was 
prepared, as she knew it to be unavoidable, but she 
grieved to discover that his petulance and _ hasti- 
ness of temper had increased, while his power of 
self-control appeared to have become fainter. The 
period appointed for Lewis’ return to school soon 
arrived, and with renewed entreaties on the one 
side, and reiterated promises on the other, the widow 
and her son again separated. 

Four years slowly glided by ; years only bright- 
ened to Grace by her boy’s letters and regular 
visits to his home. ‘Thus far all had been well 
with him; his progress in his studies was satisfac- 
tory, and the future smiled upon him, a world of 
beauty and promise. 

Grace sat in her little room alone as usual, and 
she frequently cast expectant glances at the win- 
dow, through which the declining sun of a winter 
afternoon was dimly shining. It was the time to 
receive a letter from Lewis, and the hours in those 
appointed days w. -e always anxiously numbered. 
More than once she had laid down her work to try 
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and catch a glimpse of the postman’s approach, 
and then with a smile at her own impatience, had 
tranquilly resumed her task. ‘At length he came; 
she gladly heard that quick, well-known knock, and 
a moment afterwards, the fondly expected letter 
was placed in her hand. She placed herself by the 
window te take advantage of the now waning light, 
and then+she saw the address was not Lewis’ 
writing, and that the seal was black. ‘lhe paper, 
but an instant before seized so eagerly, fell from 
her grasp, and a low ery of agony burst from her 
lips. Death was in her thoughts, its icy hand 
seemed pressing upon her heart, and its dark atten- 
dants, doubt, anguish and desolation, thronged, 
about her. But alas! death is not the keenest of 
human sorrows! the world itself has miseries far 
deeper than the pain of leaving it, and those who 
have looked most reflectively on life, shrink least 
from its final closing. When the mother learned 
the truth, she felt that it would have been to her a 
blessing to stand at that moment beside her boy's 
grave. 

Only for a few minutes her fortitude forsook 
her, and then she read the letter through, with the 
quietness of one whose strength to endure was no 
untried faculty, and who had tested all grief. It 
was from the relative with whom Lewis resided, 
and described kindly, but minutely, the occurrences 
of the night previous. It appeared that Lewis and 
his cousins, with several of their companions, were 
visiting a young friend; in the course of the even- 
ing some idle argument had arisen among them 
which had gradually grown into a warm dispute, 
and Lewis, with his accustemed impetuosity, had 
spoken hot and resentful words. ‘These were re- 
plied to insultingly by another visitor, a youth 
somewhat older than himself, who finally strack 
him ablow. Ineensed and aroused beyond all self- 
control, Lewis grasped a knife from the table near 
them, and in an instant it was buried in his oppo- 
nent’s breast. All this had passed very rapidly, 
and not until the rash deed was done, did the actors 
pause to reflect on their conduct. The wounded 
youth sank bleeding on the floor, the rest crowded 
around him, and only when some one called Lewis’ 
name was it discovered that he had disappeared. 
Medical care was immediately obtained for the in- 
jured young man, and the wound was pronounced 
dangerous, if not mortal. Nothing was known of 
Lewis’ subsequent movements, he had been seen by 
no one since the fatal moment, although various 
messengers had been sent in pursuitof him. The 
letter concluded with assurances of regard and 
sympathy, but they came unheeded to a spirit 
bowed to the very dust in wretchedness, for there 
are trials whose intensity places them beyond the 
consolations of human friendship, and above the 
comprehension of any but those who suffer them. 

The city papers brought to the village an account 
of the affray, and Grace’s acquaintances came to 
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the cottage to offer their aid, and to express the 
sympathy they all sincerely felt. She thanked 
them gently for their intentions of kindness, but to 
their consoling anticipations, she answered not a 
word ; she already felt rebuked for having uncon- 
sciously hoped too much. Over those dreary days 
of winter within and without, we will not linger; 
for surely no eye but that of Him who pitieth his 
children, should look upon the tear-written records 
of their darkest trials. Let us torn for awhile to 
trace the steps of one whom passion and guilt had 
made a wanderer. It was cold, piercing cold, and 
the night wind swept keenly through the now al- 
most deserted streets of the large town. ‘Those 
within comfortable dwellings drew closer to the 
blazing fires, as they heard the dreary sound, and 
the poverty crushed without, shuddered in the biting 
blast that with its mocking voice rushed by them, 
and seemed to triumph in their misery. ‘This sea- 
son is shadowed by such contrasts: luxury and 
need, plenty and poverty stand closely side by side. 


ful images which haunted him, peopling the dark- 
ness around with living and palpable horrors. At 
one moment, his visions took the hue of his fears 
and painted pursuit and arrest ; he stood at the bar, 
quailing beneath the scrutiny of justice, defenceless 
in conscious crime; then, he endured the agony of 
of suspense, and shuddered at the fearful verdict, 
“guilty.” Then the seene changed: he was in 
that little cottage chamber, he had been ill and his 
mother sat beside him, as he awoke from that un- 
broken sleep, which only prophet-lips might tell, 
should ever visit him more. She looked pale and 
weary with watching his slumber, yet smiled pla- 
cidly on him and spoke words of tenderness. 

The sound of approaching wheels arrested his 
agonizing reveries, and he started up to continue 
his wearisome journey. The morning was break- 
ing and vehicles were already on their way towards 
the town. It is always a cheerless time,—the dawn- 
ing of day after a night of wakefulness, and Lewis 
keenly felt its depressing influence as, stiffened 





God help the poor! and from the household circles 
now gathered in many happy homes, may kind 
deeds and pitying thoughts go forth for those to 
whom the gain of daily bread is a struggle, and 
comfort an unknown experience,—the destitute and 
lonely, the weary and the wanting! 

Swiftly, and without one definite project, Lewis 
traversed the least frequented avenues, and ere long 
reached the out-skirts of the town. Then, for the 
first time, he paused and strove to determine the 
safest direction in which to bend his steps, but the 
effort was useless, the power of reflection had for- 
saken him; he could not think. It is strange how 
discretion abandons the mind when guilt has entered 
it, and how the culprit, in his eagerness to avoid 
discovery, frequently adopts the worst method and 
rushes upon his own detection. Surely we need 
no stronger proof that conscience sleepeth not, and 
that our God forsaketh the determined sinner. 
Lewis’ first impulse was to seek his home; in all 
his old troubles his mother had been his refuge. 
But now, with the stain of blood, and it might be 
of murder, upon his soul, he could not meet the 
reproachful gaze of these leving eyes, he dared 
not encounter the sound of a voice which had ever 
warned him against the evil that had come. He 
walked for three long, dark hours, and then threw 
himself on the ground within the shadow cast by 
a large tree. It was now after midnight, and 
one or two stars broke faintly through the elouded 
sky. All was silent, except the mournful wail- 
ing of the wind through the naked branches above 
him, but as the hours dragged on, the breeze died 
away, and the air grew clear, but was still in- 
tensely cold. Wrapping his cloak about him, Lewis 
sat on the ground and pressed his hands against 
his threbbing temples, which, even in that freezing 
atmosphere, burned like fire. He endeavored to 
reflect calmly, but he could not shut out the fright- 


with cold, he hurried onward. All that day he 
journeyed without delaying, and at night he reached 
a small village, where he resolved to pause for rest 
and refreshment. As yet he had seen no signs of 
pursuit, and he was received without suspicion at 
the little inn, where he was shown into a private 
room, and the late papers were placed on his table. 
With a trembling hand he opened them, and found, 
as he expected, an account of his deed, detailed 
with the usual exaggerations of newspaper descrip- 
tions, and closing with the announcement that his 
connections were highly respectable, and that he 
was the only child of a widow. Lewis read this 
with flushing cheeks and compressed lips, and then 
in his anger tore the paper into a thousand frag- 
ments. A moment afterwards he repented his 
folly, and, feeling the necessity of avoiding what- 
ever might occasion remark, he gathered the pieces 
of paper and carefully burned them. He slept 
until late the next morning, the heavy, death-like 
sleep of fatigue and mental exhaustion. When he 
arose the sun was shining brightly, and the village 
bells rang out upon the clear air, for it was the 
Sabbath day. 

Tt is indeed singular how the every day trifles 
of life, in some moods, will waken a new spirit 
within us, touching some mysterious chord in our 
moral being, striking some hidden link in mind’s 
“electric chain.” At the sound of those bells— 
and their tone has well been called the ‘* nearest 
music upon earth, to heaven”—all the gentler im- 
pulses of the better nature that slumbered in. him 
crowded upon the wretched youth, and no longer 
caring for the danger of delay, he buried his face 
in his hands, and while his hot tears fell fast, he 
gave unrestrained vent to the emotions of the mo- 
ment. ‘The spell of the past was over him; the 





days when, in his earliest years, he had been led by 
his mother’s hand to the village church; when his 
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morning and evening prayers had been lisped at 
her knee, and heaven had looked so serene to his 
reverential gaze, when his pleasures were all pure, 
and his life as bright and shadowless as the sum- 
mer sea :—these times came back to him now in 
shuddering contrast with a present clouded by guilt 
and remorse. Yet, as he paused, the familiar sen- 
tences of his childish petitions rose to his lips, the 
sanctity of the Sabbath dawned even on him, and, 
touched to the heart by his childhood’s simple and 
holy memories, he knelt in wild and fervent sup- 
plication for mercy and forgiveness. What great 
need have we to be thankful, that in a world like this, 
even the guiltiest are not forbidden to pray! Not 
in vain had the young outeast’s higher principles 
beea appealed to, not in vain had his self-condemna- 
ing implorings been spoken ; it may be, that even 
then the angel listened and rejoiced over the sinner 
that repented, and He, who, in the olden time, 
restored the widow’s son, deigned once more to 
make visible the pity that is ever with us, and now 
called back the fatherless one to spiritual life. 

The little cottage was as neat and quiet as ever, 
though far sadder, and Grace was in her accus- 
tomed place with a Bible open before her. It had 
become, however, too dark to read, and placing the 
book on the small table near her, she covered her 
eyes with her hand and yielded to her thoughts. 
She was very pale, and months seemed to have 
left their record since we glanced at her last, for 
the heart measures life, and grief writes itself 
sooner than time. ‘Tvo strong for utterance had 
been the struggles within a bosom that had known 
more than a common share of human affliction, and 
which now suffered silently, dreading the future 
before it. Let none say that even hern hope hath 
forsaken them ; though temporarily hidden from our 
view, it dies not this side of the grave. Even while 
Grace cowed beneath her despair, a step sounded 
without, the door was hastily opened, and Lewis 
knelt at his mother’s feet. For an instant the 
meeting was more in sorrow than in joy, and then 
the knowledge that, through all things, they would 
be together again, was ecstasy to them both. When 
they grew calmer, Lewis related his conduct with- 
out one attempt at concealment or extenuation, and 
told her too that he had determined to see her once 
more, and then return to the town to await the de- 
cree of justice. Grace said nothing to oppose or 
alter his resolution ; she felt that, having seen him 
patient and penitent, she could under any circum- 
stances be tranquil and submissive. They con- 
versed for several hours, then Grace insisted that 
her son should seek repose, and at her persuasion 
he lay down,—they both knew it might be for the 
last time in his peaceful home. She watched by 
his side, as she had done in his unconscious infancy, 
and at last, soothed by her presence, he slumbered 
quietly. For her there was no rest ; forgetfulness 
comes only to youth, and she sat looking on that 





boyish face, as if she might never see it again. 
His cheek was pale with fatigue, and over his fore- 
head the clustering hair fell wildly, those sunny 
curls she had caressed so often, for he still retained 
much of the peculiar beauty of his childhood, 
though the coloring of his features was richer and 
darker. He had rested perhaps an hour, when the 
sound of voices and a loud knock at the cottage 
door startled the widow. She recognized in the 
speakers two of her acquaintances in the village, 
and with trembling hands and vague alarm she pro- 
ceeded to the outer door, having first carefully 
closed that of the room she quitted. ‘ Not at rest 
yet, Grace,” said the gruff, but kind voice of the 
old neighbor, “ it is very late, but I have such good 
news for you I could not keep it until morning. I 
have just returned from the town, and the last thing 
I did there was to get certain information as to 
young , the wounded lad, youknow. The case 
has been considered a critical one, which would soon 
be decided one way or the other. I knew how 
anxious you must be, so I called at the house my- 
self and saw the attending physician, who told me 
the crisis was over, and that he conscientiously be- 
lieves his patient is out of danger. Don’t cry so, 
Crace, why should you! but go to bed now, and 
to-morrow we will try to find your wandering boy. 
Good night, and Gud bless you!” Ah! was not 
that wish already fulfilled, had not God blessed 
her ? 

Several years elapsed, and again it was a Sab- 
bath morning. The village wore its bright sum- 
mer foliage, and sweet flowers were looking up to 
the sunshine. In the same pew she had regularly 
occupied for years, Grace was sitting, but her exis- 
tence seemed to have been renewed, and though 
long past her youth, her face, still fair to see, wore 
a look of serenity it had never borne amid her 
early cares. Well might she feel tranquil, for no 
trial was about her pathway now, and the rich 
young voice that was speaking the sacred words, 
was that of her once erring child. His appear- 
ance was touchingly attractive, and ill-health had 
evidently paled his cheek and imparted more thaa 
their natural mournfulness to his deep, spiritual 
eyes. His voice, that true echo of intellectual har- 
mony, was singularly sweet and earnest, and words 
of upward persuasion flowed eloquently from lips, 
that no burst of passion ever now profaned. No 
lingering of earthly pride prompted him to conceal 
the past with its guilt and its mercy, and his own 
vivid recollections lent additional fervor to his 
warnings and counsels. 

But it was evident that his career of usefulness 
was to be brief, and the old neighbors sighed as 
they looked at him, and whispered to each other 
words of pity for his mother. They were at once 
right and wrong; his days were indeed numbered, 
but she, in the steadfastness of her faith and trust, 
needed no commiseration, and was far above all 
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human pity. No sorrow had the hereafter for 
their souls; the hand which had guided was out- 
stretched to them still, and not one cloud now floated 
between their hearts and heaven. 


Jane TayLoe WorrHincron. 





TO PAIN. 


Canst thou not seek some more familiar mark, 

Some temple fitter for thy torturing rite, 
Mysterious Pain! intruder strange and dark, 

That steal’st with haggard and distorting blight, 
Into my being’s lightly-guarded fane, 
Where buoyant health, as in a safe domain, 
Bask’d ‘neath blue skies, with cloudless sunshine rife, 
Breathing celestiai music o'er my life ? 


A few short months ago, I knew thee not ! 
And now, in very waywardness of mood, 
Thou turnest from each old, accustomed spot, 
Where, long an inmate, thou didst scarce intrude, 
And seizing me within thy clutching grasp, 
So lock’d me in an adamantine clasp, 
Till trembling Health, that timid, faithless one ! 
Fled, ere thy ruthless work was scarce begun. 


Bold and unwelcome Guest! I knew thee not! 
Yet now, like some dark spirit, thou dost crouch, 
E’en jealous of my brief, perturbed sleep,— 
Ever attendant at my restless couch ; 
Planting thy fangs within my pulses hot, 
Where slow and lurking fever aye doth creep, 
And laying all these quick and thread-like nerves, 
Upon such rack of martyrdom, as serves 
To make glad earth, in this her summer bloom, 
Wear to my darken’d sense, a dungeon-gloom ! 


Depart from me awhile, O fearful Pain! 
Let not thy helpless victim plead in vain; 
But take thy fetters for a few short years, 

Or months, ah! even hours, from this spent form; 
Yield it but some brief night of calm repose— 
Some blissful days of ease, when like the rose, 

Young health may open in life’s sunshine warm, 
And | will nerve this weak heart ’gainst its fears, 

And teach it so to buffet with the storm, 

That, when thou com’st again, it e’en may bear 
The beaviest chains, that thou would’st have it wear. 


Another poignant pang! a sharp, quick dart! 

That seem’d as though it pierc’d, so deep its aim,» 
The naked core of Life,—oh! stern of heart! 
Relentless one! I will no longer strive, 

Nor ’neath thy reckless touch thus vainly writhe, 

But I will teach my spirit so to tame 
The feeble wrestlings of its stubborn will, 

And lie so uncomplainingly and still, 

That thou perchance, in pity, wilt delay 

Thy torturing wheel :—Ah! hear me when I pray :— 
Wear not my soul out; task not Patience meek, 


Leave strong-arm'd Faith and Hope, the heavenly-eye’d, 
Those hand-maids dear, to tend my couch beside,— 

Let seraph Prayer, in soothing accents speak,— 

And [| will yield me to thy mighty reign, 

Nor breathe one rebel thought ’gainst thee, O Pain! 


Mary E. Les. 
Charleston, S. C. 





OLD TIMES” IN THE ‘ANCIENT DOMINION.” 


In process of time, old things become new. 
Things which have lain buried beneath the dust of 
a century, reappear, when exhumed, as rare novel- 
ties ; and time, which bereaves events of their orig- 
inal freshness, restores them to a succeeding age, 
set off with a quaint strangeness, as entertaining to 
our curiosity as the newest marvels. For our- 
selves, (with deference be it spoken,) we now and 
then tire of the restless activity—the incessant 
plunging forward—of mind in our own day, seek- 
ing out many inventions, (in the teeth of Scrip- 
ture,) and feeding the daily appetite of curiosity 
with daily discovery of something “ new under the 
sun :” We grow a-weary of the perpetual glare of 
the enlightenment of the nineteenth centary. At 
such times, we would rather regale our appetite 
with a quiet repast made up of some scraps gath- 
ered from the simple days of old,—we would rath- 
er rest our eyes, by a retreat into the dim shadows 
of the unenlightened past. It is, then, our whim to 
ramble among the monuments of an age which has 
long since been marshalled 


—“‘the way to dusty death,” 


and to chat, as it were, with the unlearned ghost of 
a departed century. We are no professed anti- 
quary, either. We waste not our present time in 
transforming old furrows and ridges of our fields 
into walls, battlements, fortifications, for the pre- 
decessors of the Indians, much less for the antique 
Romans; exposing ourselves to be routed from the 
midst of our circumvallations, by a random shot 
from some beggarly Edie Ochiltree. We abhor 
research, we eschew science, we comprehend not 
learned deductions. Wisdom, we know, as well 
as pleasure, might repay the filial duty of restoring 
the fading lineaments of antiquity. Our own an- 
cient records, in especial, would not only gratify 
an intelligent curiosity, but would reveal the foun- 
tains of our own manners and institutions, and yield 
good lessons for the future. We hope that some 
son of Virginia, who has leisure and perseverance, 
will soon, with a faithful hand, gather up the scat- 
tered relics of her by-gone times, and retouch the 
traces upon her monuments, before they shall be 





Beyond her strength;—let Mind, the Lamp of Life, 
Nor dim, nor die out in the fearful strife ! 


wholly and forever obliterated. Would that we 
could gird ourselves up tosuchatask! We would 
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drag forth wisdom from many a forgotten nook of 
the past. We would furnish Jearned illustration 
of the venerable advice “‘ petere fontes.” But, as 
things go with us, in our desultory rambles through 
historic fields, if we chance to strike upon one of 
these fountains, we profit not by it, but only break 
a twig here and there along our path, hoping that 
some more diligent seeker after truth will be there- 
by led to the same headspring of knowledge. 
Now we do know, in fact, that those dusty old 
volumes of Virginia Statues are rife with illustra- 
tions of our antiquities, if we were but skilled in 
the art of extracting their “‘ sweet uses,” out of 
huge folios darkened with antiquated and, (to us,) 
mystical lore. We have been talking of monu- 
ments and of ghosts, and really, when we think of 
the matter, there are few things more like a veri- 
table tomb-stone, than the great pages and queer- 
looking type of an old law-book ; and the erudite 
jargon of that science, (if law be a science,) is little 
more intelligible to the laity than the gabble of a 
ghost. 

Well, old folio ! be thou a spirit of health, or less 
fortunate goblin, I’ll speak to thee. Thy huge di- 
mensions confess that in thy life-time, the “ body 
of the law” was a stout, burly body ; for thou, great 
tome! wert, in thy day, after all, but a meagre epi- 
tome. The Revised Code of 1769—or, more at 
large, “ the Acts of Assembly then in force in the 
Colony of Virginia,” published at Williamsburg in 
1769, by Rinp, Purpre, and Dixon. Compared 
with this ponderous bulk, the volumes of the law, 
now-a-days, with the finical whiteness of their 
leaves, and more finical fairness of their sheep 
or calf, dwindle into trivial toys, vain kickshaws, 
tricked out for idle show. Commend us to the 
solid gravity of the antiquated folio, not to be held 
lazily between the finger and thumb, but to be grasp- 
ed asa whole armful of legal lore. We hold with 
Alonzo of Arragon, and Lord Bacon after him, that 
in four things age is best—old wood to burn; old 
wine to drink ; old friends to trust ; and old books to 
read. Let us peer a little into the matter of this 
book. 

After its title-page, its first words acknowledge 
the loyal fealty of Virginia—not our republican 
Virginia, to be sure—but a Virginia that was afore- 
time—to the Royal Majesty of England. ‘ Anno 
Regni Caroli II, Regis Anglia, Scotie, Francie 
et Hibernia, decimo tertio.” The Latin seems to 
be a right royal tongue, and full of majesty, but, we 
presume, is not found fit to decorate the head and 
margin of democratic law volumes; at least it has 
fallen into disuse, and we now learn the date and 
authority of our laws in home-born English. Even 
this page proceeds more explicitly, in the mother 
tongue, to set forth that the first part of the vol- 
ume contains the laws enacted “ at a Granp As- 
SEMBLY summoned to be held in James City the 
23rd day of March, in the 12th year of the reign 








of our Sovereign Lord Charles II, by the grace of 
God of England, Scotland, (the style was not 
yet changed from ‘* England, Scotland’ to ‘ Great 
Britain,’) France and Ireland, King, Defender of 
the Faith, &c., and in the year of our Lord 1660, 
and from thence continued by prorogation to the 
23rd day of March, 1661.” Dates these are of 
nearly two centuries ago,—of a century before the 
birth of republican freedom, and of the same cen- 
tury in which was first planted this, “ his Majesty’s 
most ancient Colony and Dominion.” And for the 
government of his faithful subjects within this Do- 
minion, laws were then, and long afterwards, en- 
acted * by the Governour, Council and Burgesses 
of the Grand Assembly,” or “‘ by the King’s most 
excellent Majesty, by and with the consent of the 
General Assembly ;” the style of “ Grand Assem- 
bly” being used until about 1680. 

The enactments collected in this volume begin 
just after the Commonwealth of England had ended. 
The preamble of the first Act indicates, that the in- 
habitants of this Colony of Virginia entered hear- 
lily into that tide of enthusiasm, which had borne a 
gay and youthful monarch back to the throne of his 
ancestors. It deplores “ the late unhappy distrac- 
tions” and ‘our forced deviation from his Majes- 
ty’s obedience.” It recites that the late distrac- 
tions were the cause of many alterations and great 
uncertainty and licentiousness in the Jaws, so that 
the just freedom of the people could hardly be pre- 
served, and that the Assembly, gravely weighing 
the obligations they were under to discharge to 
Gop, the King and the country, were endeavoring 
to prevent the like inconveniences “ by settling the 
laws.” They therefore collected and reviewed the 
Acts in force, and affixed the dates of their enact- 
ment, so that judges might give sentence according 
to law “for any thing happening since any law 
was in force.” All unnecessary Acts, and chiefly 
such as might keep in memory our forced devia- 
tion from his Majesty’s obedience, were to be re- 
pealed and expunged. The Assembly herein pro- 
fess all reverence and obedience to those excellent 
and often refined laws of England, professing also 
that the laws by them made were “ intended but as 
brief memorials of that which the capacity of our 
courts is utterly unable to collect out of its vast 
volumes, though sometimes, perhaps, for the differ- 
ence of their and our condition, varying in small 
things, but far from the presumption of contradict- 
ing any thing therein contained.” This preamble 
loyally and piously concludes, that “ because it is 
impossible to honor the King as we should, unless 
we serve and fear God as we ought, and that they 
might show their equal care, they have set down 
certain rules to be observed in the government of 
THE Cuurcy, until God shall please to turn his Ma- 
jesty’s pious thoughts towards us, to provide a bet- 
ter supply of ministers among us.” 

Loyalty and law ;—this was the lesson which our 
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ancestors had been taught by anarchy and military 
usurpation. Loyalty to the King was devotion to 
the Church. These were the same sentiments 
which, in England, also had sprung up in the very 
furrows of that iron plough-share, which had been 
so fiercely driven over throne and mitre, royalty 
and law. After the downfall of that usurpation, 
which had been founded in so much fanaticism and 
so much blood, and which, withal, had grown from 
so noble a love of liberty, loyalty and devotion in 
the hearts of the English people that even prevailed 
over their zealous care for their constitution and 
laws, they trusted, with unchecked and lavish 
confidence, that lithe and fickle monarch whom they 
had seated upon the throne. But on this side of 
the Atlantic at least, the just principles of civil lib- 
erty were not wholly forgotten in the zeal of re- 
newed allegiance. Whether in the whirlwind of a 
regicidal rebellion, or under the government of the 
Commonwealth—under the despotism of the Pro- 
tector, or under a restored line of long-descended 
kings—the Grand Assembly failed not to perceive 
that the stability of law is the security of freedom. 
“ The many changes and the uncertainty and licen- 
tiousness in the laws” were causes, (in their estima- 
tion,) “ why the just freedom of the people could 
hardly be preserved.” This great principle they 
were ready to assert and maintain, to the extent of 
their power, against king or rebel. Still feeble, and 
therefore dependent—not yet ripe in sentiment or 
power, for republican independence—they did not 
shrink, however, from asserting, even against the 
royal will, the right of a people to be governed by 
laws, and to be consulted in the enactment of those 
Jaws. As early, at least, as 1680, we find that an 
Act for laying certain duties “for the better sup- 
port of this his Majesty’s Colony of Virginia,” had 
been brought over by Lord Culpepper, under the 
great seal of England, and, with the authority of 
“the King’s most excellent majesty,” was present- 
ed to the Assembly for enactment; but the Bur- 
gesses rejected the Act until certain provisos had 
been attached to it, repealing former taxes on the 
export of tobacco, and reserving the privileges se- 
cured by former laws to Virginia owners of ships. 
This and similar transactions evince, that, even at 
the age of half a century, this colony had outgrown 
the sentiment of mere slavish dependence on the 
Crown of the mother kingdom, and placed on re- 
cord a memorial that she had not sacrificed her free- 
dom to her loyalty. 

We have seen, that in 1660 the Grand Assembly, 
in settling the laws, reverently deemed it a part of 
their duty, “that they might show their equal 
care,” to set down rules for the government of the 
church. This indeed woald appear to have been 
their first care. By several enactments at that 
same session, they provided fur the building of a 
church, or chapel of ease, in every parish; they 
directed the appointment of vestries and church- 
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wardens, and prescribed the mode of inducting 
ministers ; they commanded every parish, not hav- 
ing a minister to officiate every Sunday, to make 
choice of a grave and sober person, of good life 
and conversation, to read divine service every in- 
tervening Sunday—forbidding readers, however, 
to expound the Scriptures, or the catechism, upon 
presumption of their own abilities ; they ordained 
the reading of the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land—a service which, even Hume accords, is de- 
cent, and not without beauty; and they inhibited 
the use of any other catechism than that inserted 
in the book of Common Prayer. To admonish 
the clergy to diligence, they enjoined the ministers 
to preach every Sunday and to administer the sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper, in every parish, twice 
a year. They enrolled among their public laws, 
an Act requiring the church-wardens to provide 
the churches with “ books and decent ornaments, 
viz: a great Bible, two Common Prayer books, a 
communion cloth and napkins, a pulpit and cushion, 
this present year ; and, annaally after, something 
towards communion-plate, pulpit cloth, and bell, as 
the ability of the parish will permit.” 

These seem to us now as curious traits of the 
legislation of another people, rather than our own. 
In contemplating the simplicity and piety of these 
laws, it would not be difficult to lose ourselves in 
a revery of a primitive and religious band of pil- 
grims, preserved through the dangers of a long 
voyage, and here, in the calm shades of a new 
world, grateful for escape from dangerous seas, 
suspending in their new built temple tablets more 
pure than the votive offerings of ship-wrecked 
pagan mariners rescued by Neptune; of a people 
to whom the worship of God, the decency of the 
church, and the cure of souls, were the prime ob- 
jects of private and public solicitude. Bat in this 
work-a-day time of the world’s age, we must not 
dream dreams ; and it is perhaps as well to confess, 
that our good ancestors were simply bent on re- 
éstablishing Episcopacy in this dominion, while the 
Royal Charles was, with as much policy as piety, 
restoring it to its pristine foundations in England. 
Whether they too thought, like their sovereign, 
that Presbyterianism was no religion for a gentle- 
man, is not recorded ; but doubtless they believed 
that the church, as by law established, was essen- 
tial to the preservation of social order, the mainte- 
nance of the poor, and the instruction of the peo- 
ple. A severance of Church and State would 
have seemed to them no better than the putting 
asunder what God had joined together. Above 
all, perhaps, loyalty and devotion to the Church 
were identical. It was deemed proper to enact a 
perpetual memorial of the death of Charles I, and 
the restoration of the monarchy under Charles II, 
by the religious observance of the anniversaries 





of the days on which those events transpired. If 
these Acts be not repealed, or obsolete, it is still 
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our bounden duty, in obedience to the laws of Vir-| This liberal provision indicates the progress which 


ginia, to keep the 30th of January as a fast, in 
expiation of “ our late surrender and submission to 
that execrable power that so bloodily massacred 
the late King Charles I, of ever blessed memory ;” 
and to keep holy the 29th of May, since on that 
day Charles II was bora, and on that day “‘ God of 
his mercy hath been pleased to restore his late 
distressed Majesty ‘o the throne of his royal an- 
cestors.” 

The Grand Assembly were not more minute in 
their attention to the services of religion, than to 
the regulation of morals. Among other moral re- 
strictions, they prohibited idle and busy-headed 
persons from forging and divulging false rumors 
and reports, tending to the trouble of the country ; 
and the violator of this law was to be bound over 
for his good behavior, and to be fined 2000 pounds 
of tobacco, or, it is mercifully and parenthetically 
added—(or less, if the court think fit to lessen it)— 
unless he should produce his author. Since the 
introduction of newspapers into this country, it is 
believed that this law, out of tenderness to editors, 
has been suffered to vanish into an obsolete idea. 

Those idle and dusy-headed persons are gene- 
rally permitted to forge and divulge false rumors 
and reports, just as often as their occupation and 
the daily want of bread require. Indeed, if we 


were informed that newspapers were published in 
the Colony in 1661, we should be obliged to con- 
clude, from the flagrant tyranny of this law, that 


the freedom of the press was then unknown. “ That 
fourth power in the State” no sooner existed, than 
it freed itself from such trammels. Notwithstand- 
ing the lawfully enacted piety of our ancestors, it 
would appear that the gentlemanly, cavalier sin of 
swearing had struck deep root among them, and 
stubbornly resisted many efforts to eradicate it. 
Under our Sovereign Lady, Queen Anne, in the 
year 1705, it was enacted, that every one who 
should profanely swear, or curse, or should de 
drunk, should pay a fine of five shillings, or fifty 
pounds of tobacco; “and if the offender be not 
able to pay the said sum, he or she shall have and 
receive (saith the law) ten lashes upon his or her 
bare back, well laid on!” Some twenty-five years 
afterwards, it was discovered that this Act had not 
been duly put in execution ; for remedy whereof, 
more stringent provisions were then enacted. These 
provisions, however, were still found “ insufficient 
to discourage wickedness and vice,” and even dis- 
putes were mooted as to the meaning thereof— 
there being some, no doubt, who construed strictly, 
and many who swore latitudinously. So that, in 
1744, a new law was made, of like import, but, (to 
remove a grave doubt, it seems,) providing that no 
justice should “‘ give judgment for more than four 
oaths or curses sworn or uttered at any one time.” 
After the payment of twenty shillings for four 
oaths, the rest, ad diditum, were thrown in gratis. 





had then been made in rescuing the liberty of speech, 
from the censorship of law, and it behooves us 
assuredly to feel duly grateful to our sturdy ances- 
tors, for every inch of ground which they reclaim- 
ed from the encroachments of tyranny. But that 
mode of redeeming the fine, by lashes well laid on, 
was not, in Hotspur’s phrase, giving “‘ such sarce- 
net surety for their oaths.” From the circum- 
stance, that no gradations were made by the law, 
among oaths, we infer, that in those days none but 
round, full-sized imprecations were the fashion. 
We warrant you our gallant forefathers, (like their 
worthy descendants,) would swear you 


‘A good mouth-filling oath ; and leave good sooth 
And such protest of pepper-gingerbread 
To velvet-guards and Sunday-citizens.” 


Indeed, the phraseology of their laws would in- 
timate that their wives were mindful of Hotspur’s 
advice, or command to Lady Perey—* Swear me, 
Kate, like a lady, as thou art.” But we have no 
record of any feminine offenders, thank our stars! 
against the morality of these laws. 

In the days we write of, the freedom of the 
tongue was clogged with other odious restrictions. 
In this venerable tome, we find the prototype of 
the memorable “ sedition law’’—and, we grieve to 
add, we nowhere discover that it roused the spirit 
of our ancestors to any achievement like “‘ the reso- 
lutions of 1798-9.” It was in the year 1680, after 
the suppression of Bacon’s rebellion, that the As- 
sembly, warned “ by the licentiousness of the late 
times,” prohibited, by law, all persons from mali- 
ciously writing or speaking any thing to stir up 
the people to the dislike of any person appointed 
by his Majesty to be governor or commander-in- 
chief of the Colony, or tending to dishonor or de- 
fame him, under the penalties of a fine and im- 
prisonment, without bail or mainprise. A similar, 
though milder punishment, was denounced against 
those who should, in like manner, defame the coun- 
sellors, judges, or “ principal officers” within the 
Colony. An act “for the suppression of vice,” 
&c., also excluded from all offices those who, being 
brought up in the Christian Religion, should deny 
the being of a God, or the Holy Trinity, or agsert 
that there are more Gods than one, or deny the 
Christian Religion to be true, or the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament to be of Divine au- 
thority. A second conviction “of the crimes 
aforesaid,” deprived the offender of nearly all civil 
rights, and subjected him to three years’ imprison- 
ment. 

Such was the spirit of legislation in the early 
ages of our Commonwealth! Then, it is true, the 
main outlines of civil liberty were discerned; but 
the freedom of conscience and of speech, and the 
right of individuals to be free from the interfer- 
ence of government, as far as may be consistent 
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with social order, were imperfectly understood. A 
knowledge of these rights comes to us now even 
with our horn-books, and we are apt to imagine 
that it never was otherwise in our country. But 
this knowledge came to our fathers, as to the rest 
of mankind, slowly and by degrees, as the charm 
of old institutions and manners, the fetters of time- 
honored sentiments, having the semblance of wis- 
dom, and of prejudices transmitted from age to age, 
one by one, crumbled away with increasing light. 
Thas it happened, that less than two centuries ago, 
within the colony of Virginia, religion was regu- 
lated by law, even to the chalice and the napkin at 
the altar; morals were enforced by penalties, even 
to the suppression of idle tales; and the subject 
was deterred from impeaching the wisdom of ad- 


clid, and thought of our sweetheart, (when we 
were in youth, mind you!) ; we have pored over a 
Gazette, redolent of latest news, and dreamed of 
old-time things before newspapers were; and we 
have read the “ Acts of Assembly”—and written 
of them too—while thinking of Jeannie Deans and 
Walter Scott, and the Duke of Argyle. Reve- 
nons a nos moutons ! 

In our day, the building of a city is a trifling 
affair. Our country is so broken oat all over with 
those “ sores on the body politic,” that a new erup- 
tion, of whatever magnitude, challenges no won- 
der. To found a city is a morning’s work, with 
scale and dividers. To build it is looked upon as 
a matter of ordinary business, to be carried on by 
tradesmen and merchants, together with the selling 


ministration, lest he should incur the vengeance of| of tape, the slaughter of hogs, the election of con- 


a governor, a judge, or a principal officer, whom 
his unguarded speech might tend to defame. 

Bat our theme is growing didactic and sage, and, 
in fact, not to our liking. Wisdom was never the ink 
that flowed kindly from ourpen. Poor Effie Deans! 
Erring, unfortunate sister of the most admirable pat- 
tern of humble, but heroic virtue that the pen of man 
has ever immortalized! How the wizard of the 
North—rest his soul, for he has given rest and refresh- 


stables, and other small “choses” of every day 
life. It was not thus in ancient times, when Kings 
built cities as they built pyramids, by taxing the 
patient toil of kingdoms. Then, it is true, when 
the foundation was laid, it was probable that a 
Nineveh, or a Thebes, woulg arise. But now, 
when the stakes are first set for one of our full- 
mapped cities, it is an even chance, whether it may 
be hereafter admired like Cincinnati, or laughed at, 


ment to many a soul on earth,—how he has wrought | like Cairo. Nevertheless, it would be strange in 
out of Effie’s hidden frailty, and the severity of the | our eyes, to see a State resolve to erect a metrop- 
Scottish law, a sort of mysterious and inexorable | olis by law, and minutely prescribe the form of its 
fate, like that which imparts such terrible and sub- future edifices, and the localities of its habitations 
lime awe to some of the Greek Dramas. With a| and its trade—becoming itself the proprietor of the 
force like that of Destiny, the horrible imputation | site, “‘ water-lots,” and all, and retailing the ample 


of guilt, affixed by the law to the concealment of| area in stinted quantities. 


Not so thought the 


her sin, seems to impel the beings of his creation colonists of the Old Dominion. More than one of 
to inevitable calamity, baffling the zeal of affection, | OUT Virginia towns were founded, laid out and built 
overwhelming the innocent with misery, and almost under the direction and patronage of the General 
erushing out the divine faith of a woman, who is a| Assembly. For example, in 1705, the State House 
heroine by her piety. And why should Jeannie| having been consumed by fire, the Legislative au- 
Deans, or the misguided Effie, intrude among the | thorities cast about to find an appropriate place for 
dusty memorials of our Colonial history Only be-| the erection of another. “ And forasmuch as the 
cause our eye has lit upon a page, in this volume| place commonly called and known by the name of 
now open before us, containing an Act not unlike| the middle plantation had been found, by constant 
that Scottish law which, according to Scott’s ro-| experience, to be healthy and agreeable to the con- 
mance, involved an erring woman in the legal con-| stitutions of the inhabitants of this his Majesty's 
sequences of a crime which she had never con-|Colony and Dominion, having the natural advan- 


eeived. 


tage of a serene and temperate air, dry and cham- 


In these desultory paragraphs, we have not| paign land, and plentifully stored with wholesome 
assumed to put on the regular antiquary, and our| springs, and the conveniency of two navigable and 
fancy is of that vagabond sort, that will too readily | pleasant creeks that run out of James and York 
find, even in the brown leaves of an old book of| rivers, necessary for supplying the place with pro- 
statutes, some suggestive temptation to stray away | visions and other things of necessity’ —(we have 
to the gayer fields of letters. We were ever one| not copied here a modern advertisement)—there- 
of those school boys, whose minds, (if not their| fore it was resolved, that 283 acres, 354 poles of 
eyes,) were prone, in the school-room phrase, “ to| land, at the Middle Plantation, should be reserved 
look off the book.” We can gaze intently on the| for the use of a city, to be there erected, and to 


wise sentences of the gravest volume, by the hour 


:|be called Williamsburgh, “in honor of cur most 


but, ten to one, our mind’s eye will be “ina fine|gracious and glorious King William.” There, 
phrenzy rolling,” all the while, if not from earth to| (said the Legislature,) shall be the Caprroz, which 
heaven, at least over every corner of the earth, ex-| shall be “ built in this form and figure, H ;” with a 


cept the page before us. We have looked on Eu- 





foundation four bricks thick, and with walls of 
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prescribed thickness ; with a large and handsome 
staircase, and a circular porch, with an iron bal- 
cony upon the first floor over it; with great fold- 
ing gates; with four galleries—a cross gallery 
raised upon piazzas; a hip roof, with cypress shin- 
gles; and, besides other directions fully set forth 
in the law, “in the middle thereof, a cupola to 
surmount the rest of the building, which shall have 
a clock placed in it; and on the top of said cupola, 
shall be put a flag upon oceasion.” For the erec- 
tion of the Capitol, £2,000 sterling were appto- 
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cony, or pillar, or cupola, but with all the learning 
and arts of advanced civilization ; borrowing, ** out 
of England,” not iron work, or paints, or stone, but 
the worthiest safeguards and supports of English 
freedom ; not furnished with royally-named roads 
and ports for the accommodation of the number of 
persons that resort thither, but opening wide its 
great gates, inviting the stranger and the exile of 
every clime to take shelter under free institutions. 
This nobler Capirot, our ComMonWEaLTH, under 
whose power and grandeur we have learned to smile 


. . . \ ° = . 
priated ; and the committee for the revisal of the\ at the simplicity of our forefathers, this too was 


laws, were appointed to contract for and oversee 
its erection, and, * on the publick account and risk, 
to send for, out of England, iron work, glass, paint, 
stone, and all other materials as they should think 
necessary.” 

It was declared, that “a good town” ought to 
be erected adjacent to the capitol, for the accom- 
modation of those, who must, of necessity, resort 
thither, and for the advantage of his Majesty’s 
Royal College of William and Mary. Therefore, 
did the Assembly adopt a plot for such a city, 
wherein were laid down “the Queen's road,” lead- 
ing to “Queen Mary’s port,” thus entitled, “in com- 
memoration of the late Queen Mary of blessed 
memory ;” “ Princess Road,” leading to Archer's 
Hope, thereafter more loyally styled “ Princess 
Creek;” also ‘Princess Anne port ;” “Duke of Glou- 
cester Street ;” and other highways and by-ways, 
ports and landing places suitable, in plan and names, 
to a city which was enacted to contain the Capitol 
of Virginia forever. ‘The ground was divided into 
“ half-acres,” which were to be sold by trustees, on 
terms and conditions designed to secure the speedy 
erection of buildings. In order that the symme- 
try of the city might never be invaded by the ec- 
centric taste of individuals, all houses fronting on 
the main, or Duke of Gloucester Street, were re- 
quired to arrange themselves in a row within six 
feet of the street; and that the dignity of that 
great avenue might not be offended, those houses 
were to contain twenty feet in width and thirty feet 
in length, at the least, and to be of ten feet pitch. 
Purchasers were bound, within a specified time, 
to erect one or more houses of particular dimen- 
sions, varying acvording to the number of half- 
acres owned by them, and their situation in the 
town. But we have not space to follow out all 
these curious regulations and provisions for the 
establishment of a capital city, such as our ances- 
tors, (short-sighted prophets,) deemed necessary 
and sufficient for all time to come. Their general 
design and their particular directions for the capitol, 
will alike excite a smile ; but even that smile bears 
witness of the grandeur of that more ample struc- 
ture which they founded—a great and noble com- 
monwealth, not merely favored with “the natural 
advantage of a serene and temperate air,” but per- 
vaded by the light of liberty ; not adorned with bal- 


Younded and established by their wisdom and energy. 
Akkd in the glory of that national flag, which, in 
theix phrase, we “ put up upon occasion,” not we 
only, the people of so many States, are partakers, 
but they also who, by planting colonies in the wil- 
derness, laid the foundations of these happy com- 
monwealths. The sagacious instinct of trade may 
have baffled the prudential care that would have 
erected a great city; but we are yet permitted 
to hope, that the more glorious fabric will endure 
forever. 

That the reader may contrast the small circle of 
territory, which sent burgesses to the Grand As- 
sembly nearly two centuries ago, with the wide do- 
main of Virginia, and the still vaster extent of new- 
born States, towering like empires beyond the 
** Appalatian Mountain,” (as it was then written,) 
let him attend to the list of counties, which we shall 
presently take from a law of 1705-~a later period. 
It will be observed, that four days were deemed 
sufficient time for travelling from the remotest 
counties to the capitol; and the law, being prover- 
bially fond of delay, accounts usually twenty miles 
to be a day’s journey. At all events there were no 
rail-roads then, if our chronology be exact. It does 
not appear that in “the draught, plot or survey” of 
Williamsburgh, adopted by the Legislature, there 
were any sites for depots or basins, or any of the 
like ** advantages,” which cut so beautiful a figure 
in the bran-new maps or plates of the rising cities 
of Western Prairie-dom. ‘That diversity will be 
especially noted, (as my Lord Coke advises,) by 
those who, like ourselves, have ever been tempted 
by the charms of fine engraving, adorned with tints 
of pink and orange, marking the localities of future 
market-places, court-houses, depots and canal-ba- 
sins, to invest their little fortune in the most eli- 
gible corner-lot of an embryo metropolis of the 
wilderness. Well do we remember—how should 
we forget so dear a city? Forever mindful of it, 
let it be said of us on our death-bed—moriens re- 
miniscitur Argos! But we were about to speak of 
our colonial burgesses. 

The compensation of that class of patriots, has 
always been an embarrassing subject of legislation. 
The gentlemen from Accomac were, in especial, 
troublesome customers in former times. In 1705, 
every burgess, “ coming by land,” was allowed 130 
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pounds of tobacco and cask, a day, besides ferriage ; 
and every burgess, who ‘* could not come otherwise 
than by water,” 120 pounds and cask. For “ going 
and returning” there was an additional allowance ;— 
to those for James City, York, Warwick, Eliza- 
beth City, New Kent, Gloucester, Charles City, 
Surry and Isle of Wight, each, one day’s pay for 
going and the same for returning ;—to those for 
Henrico, Nansemond, Norfolk, Princess Anne, 
King William, Prince George, King and Queen, 
Middlesex and Essex, two days’ pay; to those for 
Lancaster and Richmond, three days’ pay; and to 
those for Stafford, Northumberland, Westmoreland, 
Northampton and Accomac, four days’ pay. Where 
the burgesses could only come by water, the sheriff 
of their county was required to impress a boat and 
two men, to carry them to and from the General 
Assembly ; and, “ for as much as the burgesses of 
the counties of Accomac and Northampton could 
not come in a boat,” the sheriff of each of those 
counties was to provide, by impressment, or other- 
wise, a sloop and two men to convey them; and 
sixty pounds of tobacco, a day, were appropriated 
for the pay of the sloop and men. 

This is the complete roll of the counties. Each 
of them was required to pay its own burgesses,— 
of whom, two were elected by each, except James 
City, which had one ; and the President and Masters 
of William and Mary College elected another. 

In 1730, the burgesses had perhaps discovered 
that the Colony was a better paymaster than their 
several counties, and that gold was a more conve- 
nient currency than tobacco. They then enacted, 
that whenever it should appear by the treasurer’s 
accounts, that there were sufficient moneys in his 
hands to leave a balance of at least £1500 in his 
hands, after paying “‘ the money debts of the pub- 
lick,” the wages of the burgesses and the salaries of 
officers, then the burgesses who came by land 
should have ten shillings, and those who came by 
water nine shillings, per diem, out of the public 
moneys. The water burgesses were also allowed 3s. 
6d. a day for their boats, and the gentlemen from 
Accomac and Northampton 6s. for their sloop. We 
discover that, at the same period, the “ new coun- 
ties” of Branswick, Spotsylvania, Prince Wil- 
liam, Goochland, Hanover, Caroline and King 
George, had been erected. A few years afterwards, 
the allowance and passages of the burgesses from 
Accomac and Northampton were declared to be “‘ too 
expensive,” and instead of the existing provision, 
the courts of those counties were directed to levy, 
for the passage of each of their burgesses “ across 
the great bay,” five hundred pounds of tobacco; 
and when they were paid out of the public treasury, 
this allowance was commuted for fifty shillings. 
The sloops were then finally discharged from their 
compulsory service. In all the struggles of the 





the compensation of those who came by land and 
those who required the impressment of a boat and 
two men, and to accomplish the conveyance of the 
burgesses from Accomac and Northampton across 
the great bay, it does not appear that the economical 
expedient of a * starvation law” was ever devised. 
That is a modern invention. 

To explain the circumstance, that, to travellers 
by land, 10s. per diem were allowed, while to voy- 
agers in boats and sloops only 9s. were given, we 
must conjecture that the odd shilling was appro- 
priated to the expense of a horse. We must re- 
member that our “ Knight Burgess” of the seven- 
teenth century did not travel to the capitol, from 
his home on the remote frontier, either by stage- 
coach orcar. He mounted his own gallant steed— 
a steed which had perhaps been imported into the 
colony under a “ protective” duty of £10; or haply, 
he bestrode a home-bred Rozinante, not unused to 
the hard fare and scant entertainment which a new 
country affords to man and horse. Equipped with 
manifold wrappings, unknown to steam-going pas- 
sengers, he wended his way through forests and 
over ferries, fo the capitol, transporting on his single 
saddle the nether garments needful for his decent 
dignity during the session, and, promiscuously min- 
gled, the public opinion, the claims, the grievances 
and the remonstrances of his county. There, side 
by side with linen and hosiery, were complaints 
against the public, duly heard and certified by the 
county court, and petitions, whose burden had not 
grown Stale by the iteration of a hundred vagabond 
newspapers, (the veritable hundred tongues of Ru- 
mor,) but now first voicing themselves out of the 
fulness of the hearts of the people. Thus fur- 
nished, charged and instructed, the burgess betook 
himself to the seat of legislation for this his Ma- 
jesty’s Colony and Dominion. It must be imagined 
that he went, followed by the voluntary blessings of 
his people who had chosen him, according to law, 
as “‘the most fit and able man of the county,” and 
without any unworthy inducement; for there was 
then alaw forbidding candidates to bribe, or even to 
treat the voters,—a law which, of course, proves the 
purity of the age, unless, (as in the present times,) 
it were sometimes forgotten. 

The duties and powers of a burgess as a por- 
tion of the government of a Royal Dominion were 
manifold. His enactments regulated the ringing of 
a parish bell, or commerce with the four quarters of 
the globe. They provided for the extirpation of 
seconds and suckers, (of tobacco,) or for planting 
the seeds of national freedom. He became part of 
the sovereignty which prescribed regulations for 
coins and currency ; made treaties with Indian tribes, 
and governed the conduct of “ tributary kings,”— 
made laws for the speedy naturalization of persons 
of every nation, and did other acts of supreme 





financial genius of that age to measure the deserts 
of legislators, by a pecuniary standard ; to eqnalize 


authority; or, as a representative of a feeble and 
dependent colony, he besought his Majesty of Eng- 
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land to “ turn his pious thoughts toward us.” His 
votes imposed duties upon exports and imports; 
but whether they might be for protection or for 
revenue only, must be a question for the jurists of 
the Royal College of William and Mary, for the 
better support whereof, export duties were formerly 
laid of * three-pence on every raw hide, on every 
tanned hide sixpence, on every dressed buckskin 
one penny three farthings, on every undressed buck- 
skin one penny, on every doeskin dressed one 
penny half-penny, on every undressed doeskin three 
farthings, on every pound of beaver three-pence, 
on every otter skin two pence, on every wild cat 
skin one penny half-penny, on every mink skin one 
penny, on every fox skin one penny half-penny, on 
every dozen of racoon skins three pence, or of 
muskrat skins two pence, and on every elk skin 
fuur-pence half-penny.” 

But we must not venture too far into the wide 
field of our pristine legislation. Our design has 
been but to skim over a little portion of the surface 
of things; swallow-like, dipping a wing here and 
there, disporting ourselves, if not our readers, and 
inviting them to seek, at their greater leisure, some 
pleasure, as well as profit, even in the records of 
antiquated laws. They are not merely fit for the 
research of unfanciful lawyers and the weary study 
of historians; out of these dingy volumes some- 
times break glimpses of antique manners, habits 
and modes of thought and action, with now and 
then those minute traits of life which are dainty 
morsels to the curious. What, if this “ Code” 
should reveal a stain upon the honorable fame of 
Virginia hospitality ? 

We might flatter ourselves, that the tenants of 
our rude colonial cabins were, like their descen- 
dants, more prompt to welcome the coming, than to 
speed the parting guest. But if, indeed, the time 
never hath been when Virginians would repulse a 
stranger from the hospitable communion of “ bread 
and salt,” it would yet appear that among some of 
them— and so many too as to require the animad- 
version of the legislature—the guest sometimes had 
reason to rue the entertainment. The hosts were 
sometimes tempted by the privations of a wilder- 
ness. The pioneers of our own new settlements, 
of this day,—though, according to rumor, paradise 
always seems to advance with the frontier,—griev- 
ously lack the comforts of civilized life. But talk 
we of pioneers? Our new States border upon the 
older. But the colonists had only scooped out a 
narrow abode from the wilderness, and from the old 
world they were almost, like the New Atlantis, 
** hidden in the secret conclave of a vast sea.” Of 
the emigrants who came among them seeking refuge 
or fortune; driven by oppression or lured by the 
wide-blown rumor of gold and silver mines, some 
brought money, and commodities, perhaps common 
enough in the ancient hemisphere, but tempting to 
straitened colonists. ‘The guest unfolded them, and 








the host “saw them but to love them.” He met 
temptation under his own roof-tree, and he coveted 
the stranger’s gold, “‘ or any thing that was his.” At 
parting, ¢he dill was framed according to the temp- 
tation. Or if Death, High-sheriff of Nature, came 
for the last great debt before the guest had departed, 
or the host been paid, then, perhaps, there was neither 
kith nor kin of the deceased stranger on this side 
of the Atlantic, to look after his bona notadilia. 
There was none to whom to render account, and, in 
fine, why might not he, who had given entertain- 
ment in life, enjoy, as heir, after death? Or if, long 
afterwards, another claimant appeared—law-suits 
were not more profitable than they are now. It 
grieves us to confess that such things could ever 
happen in Virginia, but we read here a Jaw of 15, 
Charles II (1661) as follows: 


“ Whereas it is frequent with divers inhabitants 
of this country to entertain strangers into their 
houses, without making any agreement with the 
party that he shall pay for his accommodation, which, 
if the party live, causeth many litigious suits, and 
if the stranger die lays a gap open to many avari- 
tious persons to ruin the estate of the party de- 
ceased: For remedy whereof for the future, 

“ Be it enacted that no person, not making a posi- 
tive agreement with any one he shall entertain in his 
house for diet or storage, shall recover any thing 
against any one so entertained or against his estate, 
but that every one shall be reputed to entertain 
those, of courtesy, with whom they make not a 
certain agreement.” 


Courteous and hospitable Grand Assembly! It 
was a thing well done to leave a public memorial 
that, though other practices might be frequent with 
divers inhabitants, yet you and the major part of 
the people for whom you spoke, rather desired that 
strangers should be entertained “of courtesy,” in this 
Dominion. As ye desired it to be then, it is now— 
though, in sooth, those, our “ Knights Hospitable,” 
whose escutcheon is a sign-board, do so far degene- 
rate from the chivalry of our ancient law, as to take 
somewhat from those with whom they have not be- 
forehand made a certain agreement. Yet of these 
the signs are open and palpable, easy to be avoided. 
Let the stranger turn aside from them, and he may 
find, “‘ among divers inhabitants of this country,” 
that, though this law be obsolete, according to the 
courts, there is a law in the hearts and homes of 
Virginians, which will insure him welcome without 
risk of litigious suits, or danger that avaricious per- 
sons will ruin his estate. 

And thou, gentle stranger, who hast followed our 
loquacious guidance thus far, we here release thee. 
If, having invited thee to our ancestral domain of 
Virginia, we have made thee ramble too far to ex- 
amine the old land-marks, or tarry too long to lis- 
ten to our family annals, believe us it was our pur- 
pose only to entertain thee, “of courtesy.” And now, 
a happy new year to thee! For while we have 
been writing these sentences, an old year has flown, 
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and a new year has been rung in with merry chimes. 
Before this meets thine eye, this young year will 
have grown so old, as to lose its novelty ; and thus, 
more rapidly than ours, are multiplied the “ sylla- 
bles of recorded time,” and our present will fast 
become ANTIQUITY. 


Pierre La Pivme. 
January 1, 1846. 





TIME’S CHANGES. 


“ Nessun maggior dolore 
Che recordarsi del tempe felici 
Nelia miseria.” 
Dante. 


Thou meetest me now with cold and altered gaze, 
And | greet thee in sad and joyless tone :— 
Ah! for those well-remembered, happy days, 
So dearly prized and now forever flown, 
When all thy faith, and all thy love was mine, 
And my young spirit only clung to thine! 


Then when we met, the blush upon my cheek, 
The tender glances of thine eyes confessed, 

What long we'd felt, what soon we dared to speak, 
The modest love that glowed within each breast, 

That had in mutual confidence its birth, 

And made for us a paradise of earth. 


I oft recall that once we ever met 

With greetings kind, fond looks, and beaming smiles; 
The parting hour, sole cause of our regret, 

And oft deferred with all love’s little wiles ;— 
Alas! how can my aching heart believe 
At PARTING, less than MEETING, NOW we grieve! 


We were two orphans, friendless, lone and poor, 
And yet but half our wretchedness we knew ; 
Neglect and poverty we could endure, 
While still we loved and thought each other true : 
Regardless of the world’s contempt or praise, 
We struggled on, and hoped for happier days. 


And fickle fortune smiles on us at last, 
Complete success has all our efforts crowned ; 
Our weary cares are memories of the past, 
And honors, wealth and friends, come thronging round ; 
But I am sad, and own with bitter tears, 
That thou too art changed in the lapse of years. 


Thy heart that once was all and only mine, 
That was erewhile so generous and so proud, 
Now offers incense at each worldling’s shrine— 
Now seeks the homage of the busy crowd, 
Neglecting her who loved thee still the same, 
When thou wert friendless and unknown to fame. 


The poet’s wreath that twines around thy brow, 
The idle flatteries of the fickle throng, 
May fulfil all thy spirit’s yearnings now, 
But thou wilt find their vanity ere long! 
Perchance thou’lt then regret thou’st cast away 
My long tried love, for trifles such as they. 


The time may come, when thou again shalt be 

Sad and deserted, as thou wert of yore ; 
Thy roving thoughts may then return to me, 

Thy joys and griefs be shar’d with me once more. 
Yes! should thy hopes, thy summer friends depart, 
Then let me clasp thee to this faithful heart ! 


Mary G. WELLs. 
Philadelphia, 1845. 





KAWANDA, THE MUTE. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Doodie.—“ O, such a day as this, a day indeed !” 
Noodle.-—* A day, indeed, you never saw before !” 
Fielding’s Tom Thumb. 


“ Oppose villainy with courage. When danger threat- 
ens, modesty is but a weak and treacherous triend.” 
Anonymous. 


The day succeeding the events recorded in the 
preceding chapters, was one of jubilation in the 
town of A . Gravity, for the hour, had tum- 
bled from its centre and merriment was set abroach. 
It was the period when, by ordination of the con- 
stitution, a new President was to be chosen, and 
the election returns having rendered it certain, that 
the favorite candidate of the town aforementioned 
had “‘ won, by a tremendous majority,” great, as I 
said before, was the rejoicing. The occasion, too, 
had drawn to A , from the surrounding country, 
persons of every variety,—roaring blades and lads 
of liberty ; political aspirants, who dearly loved to 
mingle with the populace; and aged men, who still 
yearned for the “excitement of politics” and— 
brandy. The loudest lungs were at a premium, 
and so was“ bald-face” whiskey. In the centre 
of the town was a pole—a hickory one, (the deifi- 
cation of cocks and “coons” had been reserved 
for the refinement of a later date,) towering as the 
mast of a three-decker, round which revolved and 
danced and hobbled in noisy orgy, boys just dis- 
banded from the nursery, bare-armed wood-chop- 
pers, dandies in swallow tails, and shankling se- 
nility in tattered inexpressibles. O, great was the 
fun that day in the town of A ! Exploding 
machinery was there too, of varied description ;— 
crackers, fire-dragons, pistols, blunder-busses and 
muskets, which would not “ go off” in the time of 
Cornwallis. 

But the scene is now shifted to an old field adja- 
cent to the town, where two great men of the fal- 
len dynasty are to be shot in effigy, and vast and 
hurried are the preparations therefor. About forty 














volunteers from the crowd repair to a distant part 
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of the town, for the purpose of hauling to the 
place of execution a revolutionary six-pounder, 
verruginous from encrusting years, and which had 
lain unswabbed since the battle of the Cowpens. 
The “ mortal engine” had now arrived, and every 
thing was in readiness except the effigies, one only 
of which had been completed—that of the father 
of the then Chief Executive ; for both father and 
son were the victims intended for this figurative 
martyrdom. The effigy just finished, and which 
had been done in lamp-black, on a seven foot length 
of canvass, showed no intention on the part of the 
artist to flatter the original. ‘There was some- 
thing, indeed, very ouére about it altogether, and 
it resembled one of those caricatures we have seen 
of Scaramouch, when convulsing his audience in 
the early days of Italian farci-comedy. The sec- 
ond extravagance was now under the brush of a 
second and different artist,—a ready-witted, dapper 
little fellow, called Moses Little, more commonly, 
Little Moses, who had been school-master and fac- 
totum for many years in the town of A ji oe 
his system of limning may have something of nov- 
elty in it, I shall partly explain it, by quoting a por- 
tion of the dialogue accompanying the performance. 

“Why, Moses,” said Talbot, the only son of 
Aurelius Talbot, a remarkably handsome young 
man of about three-and-twenty, with a reckless, 
dare-devil look, and who had just now come up, 
**how is thist Do you begin with the feet first ?” 

“ Why,” replied Moses, who had a ready excuse 
for every blunder, “as a man leaves this world feet 
foremost, it is well to be getting them ready be- 
times; in architecture, too, of which painting is a 
subordinate part, we always begin with the under- 
pinning.” 

“Ha! ha! very good! Painting a subordinate 
part of architecture! house-painting, I suppose; 
but that foot you have made much larger than the 
other; you should have an eye to proportion.” 

“‘D—n the odds about that, Mr. Talbot. Lr pede, 
or rather, ex pedibus Herculem. The man, you 
know, is politically disproportioned throughout, and 
so ought his effigy ;” and Moses glanced round him 
in triamph, as a loud laugh followed his explanation. 

“But what is the cause of that hump? Why 
make him crook-backed t” 

“That, Mr. Talbot, is intended to represent what 
the learned and eloquent Tully denominated * onus 
civitatis,” the burthen of the Presidency, as I may 
say; and this curvation of the back, is designed to 
illustrate that the load was too heavy for him.” 

“ Bat, ha! ka! you have drawn him in profile, 
yet placed both eyes on this side of his nose!” and 
loud and long was the laughter at the extraordinary 
appearance presented by the effigy. Moses was 
evidently puzzled. 

“Why, you know,” he replied after a moment, 
“that the whole drawing is emblematical, and that 
the location of the eyes is intended to show that 





the man always took a one-sided view of things.” 
The ingenious reply now got the laugh on his side, 
and he seemed craving attention to something ad- 
ditional. ‘* You know, too, Mr. Talbot,” he now 
went on in a louder voice, and as if to produce an 
impression of his learning, ‘‘ that Horatius Flaccus, 
who was a great judge of such things, says,— 


‘ PICTORIBUS atque poetis, 
QUIDLIBET AUDENDI semper fuit equa potestas.’ 


And now, boys, let’s put them up. Which shall 
we shoot at first? I move that mine be the first 
target ; for, no doubt, he is suffering most at pre- 
sent, and it would be great charity to put him out 
of pain first.” 

** Agreed!” was responded from all sides; and 
one of the party having loaded the cannon with a 
peckful of flint stones, it was fired at the target, 
which it knocked into “ immortal smash.” 

“ And now, boys, for the father of all the mis- 
chief!” shouted the editor of the ‘“ Constitutional 
Alligator,” while one of the gunners crammed 
down about twice the quantity of flint-stones fired 
before. 

** Now for the author of the ‘ Sedition Laws,’ 
vociferated a politician, whose turbulent manner 
would have out-gracchussed the younger of the 
Gracchi! But it was ‘no go’ this time ; the linstock 
did not do its bidding, because the person wielding 
it, did not approach sufficiently near the touch- 
hole,—apprehensive, probably, that the cannon 
might burst, for it was filled tothe muzzle. 

“Get out of my way there, you cowardly tad- 
pole !” exclaimed a squab-looking, red-nosed Sile- 
nus, as taking the stump of a cigar from his mouth 
and seating himself astraddle of the cannon, his 
back to the muzzle, he thrust the glowing stump 
of the “long nine” right into the toach-hole. This 
time it “ went off,” and so did Silenus too ; for the 
six-pounder recoiling about nine feet, caused him 
to perform a retrograde summersault, which, con- 
sidering the motion, was altogether an unstudied 
one, and that he had not the advantage of pre- 
paratory practice, he executed with a celerity that 
was highly astonishing. Every body laughed 
now——yelled, except the “ tumbler,” for he amused 
himself with rubbing his dorsal extremity and 
‘grinning a ghastly smile.” 

The crowd had now deployed into the town, and 
stood opposite to the only hotel at that time in the 
place. Near it also, are some of our former ac- 
quaintances ;—Captain Stimpson on_ horseback, 
half supercilious, half condescending; smirking 
at this, perking up his head at that, bridling 
and attitudinising. A little farther up, and be- 
fore the office of his intimate friend, with whom 
he was engaged in earnest colloquy, stood Ham- 
ilton Forbes, gloomy looking and dejected; while 
down the street came the abdominous dimensions 
of Aurelius Talbot, puffing and purse- proud. 
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“Come boys, come boys, make way there! Don't 
press on me,” said the latter, half pompously, 
t’other half jocularly. 

“ An oppositionist! an oppositionist !” shouted 
Moses. ‘“ You see he is opposed to the liberty of 
the press. ‘Treat all hands, Mr. Talbot, and we'll 
let you pass.” 

“That's right, Moses ; don’t let him pass till he 
treats,” said the son. ‘Come, father, you're 
fairly in for it,” and Tom laughed gaily. 

“ Well, well, boys, call for what you want, I'll 
pay for it,” said Mr. Talbot. 

‘** Shame! shame! Let the gentleman pass there! 
Do you hear me?” said Stimpson authoratively. 
The crowd had already made way for Mr. Talbot; 
but the Captain was a military gentleman, and used 
to command ; he was especially desirous of testi- 
fying his distinguished regard for his intended 
father-in-law. 

“‘ Captain Stimpson, you needn’t make yourself 
pigeon-toed about the matter,” said Tom Talbot, in 
the rhetoric peculiar to the roistering bacchant; 
whereupon, there arose a loud laugh from the crowd, 
at the Captain’s expense. 

“Whom do you presume to laugh at, sirrah ?” 
fiercely demanded the Captain, addressing himself 
to Moses, who was the nearest to him of the offen- 
ders, and who certainly did cachinnate somewhat 
more audibly than the others. 

“* Harkee, Captain Stimpson,” said Tom, with 


a quiet, peculiar look, which there was no mista-- 


king, as he placed himself right in the way before 
Stimpson, who seemed bent on chastising Moses 
on the spot, “if you’re wise, you'll not tear your 
shirt on this occasion; for handsomer men have 
got snagged before now ;” and a still louder laugh 
broke from the crowd, with a wild “ hurra for Tom 
Talbot!” 

Stimpson was afraid of quarrelling with Tom, 
for more reasons than one; and although he felt 
goaded to a degree of desperation by the laughter 
around him, he contented himself with remarking, 
(how often does fear change the bully into the 
peace-maker!) as calmly as he could, and loud 
enough to be heard by several substantial, order- 
loving gentlemen, who were standing in the door- 
way of the hotel, enjoying, in their subdued man- 
ner, the Captain’s “ predicament,” that “ since you 
all have sufficiently enjoyed yourselves during the 
morning, you had better now retire to your res- 
pective homes, without giving way to indecorous 
excesses.” ‘The last words were uttered in a tone 
of voice that was suffocatingly moral. 

‘OQ Moses, Moses!” ejaculated the irreverent 
Tom, with upturned eyes, “ heard’st thou those 
words of wisdom from the ‘ burning bush!” This 
allusion to the color and character of Stimpson’s 
whiskers was too much for the gravity of the 
crowd, who sung out a peal of laughter, loud, long, 
and canorous. 


Vor. XII—13 


“We want none of his knock-kneed imperti- 
nence,” said one of Tom’s friends aloud. 

“ Nor none of his long-heeled morality,” said 
a second. 

‘Nor none of his slab-sided hypocrisy,” added 
a third, of the same kidney. 

Stimpson was now literally white with rage. 
Never on that or any other ground, before, had he 
been treated with such indignity,—he, the sez- 
disant Corypheus of A and the neighborhood 
at large,—the man of circumstance—of many dol- 
lars,—the hero of Battles in South America—Cap- 
tain Stimpson, in fact; it was too bad, and before 
so many too—before Hamilton Forbes; but no, on 
looking round, he discovers that Hamilton is mount- 
ing horse, after parting from his friend, and about 
quitting the town without noticing either him, or 
much that is passing round him; and although that 
may be some consolation, yet cannot he avoid 
being shocked, astounded, at the audacity of the 
crowd, and after bending on Tom, whom he con- 
sidered the prime abettor of these insults, a look, 
fell and malignant, he wheeled round his horse, and 
headed him homeward. 

The street was now cleared of the multitude, 
who had entered the hotel, when Stimpson, on 
turning up an avenue from the late scene of tur- 
bulence, chafing and inwardly vowing vows of re- 
venge, had his attention drawn to a figure which 
had apparently emerged from an alley on the right, 
and was now close under the horse’s quarters. 

‘T}] omened bird of hell!” savagely exclaimed 
Stimpson. ‘ Will you haunt me forever?” and 
he levelled a blow at the person with the end of his 
loaded horsewhip. Kawanda, however—for it was 
he—evaded the blow with great agility and sprang 
to the opposite side of the street. Stimpson quick- 
ly examined his pockets, but fortunately, perhaps, 
for the Indian, he had, that morning, forgotten his 
pistols. Kawanda, too, was unfurnished with his 
bow, a cireumstance which Stimpson did not fail 
to observe, and the latter, recollecting the hostile 
attitude presented by the Indian on the morning 
preceding, and the fact that his own movements 
had been dogged by him since that time, and be- 
fore, whether he stirred out on foot, or on horse- 
back, coupled with the latent antipathy, unaccount- 
able to himself, which he felt toward Kawanda, 
was irresistibly imp:lled to a second passionate 
assault. Before, however, he had reached the 
spot where Kawanda was calmly awaiting his 
coming, Hamilton reined up his horse between 
them. He had seen at a glance the condition of 
matters as he was nearing the parties, and unwil- 
ling that the Indian, in whom he acknowledged 
an undefinable interest, should be injured, especially 
by Stimpson, had come opportunely to the rescue. 
“ Back, sir! back, on your life! and lay not a 








hand on him,” fiercely said he, as he wheeled full 
on Stimpson, with that savage satisfaction a man 
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often feels when confronting in defiance one whom 
he knows to be his enemy. 

“ Mr. Forbes, it is quite unnecessary for you to 
interfere in this matter,” returned Stimpson; “that 
squinting hell-hound has already annoyed me more 
than you are aware of.” 

The epithet “ squinting” struck Hamilton at the 
moment as inapplicable, and he glanced behind 
him to where Kawanda, he imagined, was stand- 
ing, but the latter had disappeared. Hamilton 
turned his eye on Stimpson steadily and thought- 
fully, for some time. 

“‘ Can it be possible, sir,” he said at length, “ that 
you derive gratification from seeking to injure those 
who never harmed you ?” 

“Tam not to be interrogated, Mr. Forbes, by 
any gentleman, in relation either to my motives or 
actions ; but I tell you again, that the Indian has 
annoyed me repeatedly,—a privilege I concede to 
no man, white or red.” 

“Annoyed you!” bitterly retorted Hamilton, 
who could not let pass the opportunity without tell- 
ing his insidious adversary in what light he looked 
upon him. “Ah, Captain Stimpson! he annoys 
not the pure-hearted, the high-souled, nor such as 
are incapable of base and dishonorable actions.” 

“Dishonorable actions!” echoed Stimpson, frown- 
ing darkly, and grasping the horsewhip more firmly 
in his hand. “ What mean these words, sir?” 

‘Are they not plain enough, then?” said Ham- 
ilton scornfully. ‘Captain Stimpson,” he con- 
tinued in a lower tone, but one which was fearfully 
distinct, “ I here pronounce you as atrocious a vil- 
Jain as lives this day to look upon the light of 
heaven !” 

“T shall hold you answerable for these words, 
Mr. Forbes,” replied Stimpson, pale, agitated, and 
trembling. 

And I shall be found ready to make them good 
whenever and wherever called on so to do;” and 
now so completely under the dominion of passion 
was Hamilton, usually so gentle, so full of ame- 
nity, that it was not before his name had been call- 
ed a fourth and a fifth time, he became aware that 
a carriage was halting a few yards to the rear- 
ward, and unable to pass, on account of the posi- 
tion relatively occupied by Stimpson and himself 
across the street. He immediately recognized the 
carriage of Mr. Talbot, and as it now passed by 
him, saw seated within it his beloved Ella. She 
looked very pale, but very composed ; the latter the 
result of great effort. She had observed, while 
advancing, the hostile attitude of Hamilton and 
Stimpson ; had heard their words of defiance, and 
nerved herself for an immediate conference with 
the former. She beckoned to him as the vehicle 
stopped for the second time, and he was quickly 
by her side. Hamilton, I should say, desired, yet 
dreaded a conference with Ella: he was anxious 
to have explained the treatment he encountered 








the preceding day at Greendale, and he feared to 
to think what agency she might have had in origi- 
nating it; above all, he dreaded to what extent he 
might have been injured in her estimation by the 
machinations of Stimpson. 

“ Mr. Forbes,” said she, after gazing anxiously 
for a moment on his troubled countenance, “ I con- 
jure you not to prosecute this quarrel, whatever 
may have been its origin, to extremity,” and she 
shuddered while she spoke. ‘ Assure me you will 
have no further difficulty with him—with Captain 
Stimpson.” 

“T can refuse nothing,” returned Hamilton cold- 
ly and bowing low, “which Miss Talbot craves 
from me so earnestly ; no injury, unsought by him- 
self, will come from me to one in whose safety she 
appears so interested.” The last words he spoke 
with bitterness. 

* God, then, who knows my heart best, knows 
you do me wrong,” and her eyes filled with tears 
as she spoke. ‘And yet I feared, but too truly 
it seems, from your reception yesterday at Green- 
dale, that you might ascribe some part of the origin 
of that harshness to me.” 

He gazed intently at her for a moment and said, 
‘*T do acquit you then, and heaven knows how en- 
tirely, from all share of blame in the events of 
yesterday ; but do you know nothing of the cause— 
nothing which could have prompted your father to 
conduct so extraordinary ?” 


‘“‘ Nothing very definite ; he has been told some- 
thing to your disparagement, and under bond of 
keeping secret the author’s name.” 

“Tia!” 

** But I believe not a word of it. 
founded slander, I am certain.” 

“God bless you for that! but may I not know 
what this slander is ?” 


“Not now. It is better you should not know 
it at present. A little time and inquiry, when you 
shall have become more deliberate, will, I doubt 
not, prove its falsity; but I believe there is laid 
some plot or plan to injure you.” 

“1 believe so, too ;” and Hamilton thouglhit again 
of the mysterious letter. 

“Tt is, therefore, that I am anxious you shonld 
be cautious, circumspect, and especially on your 
guard against Captain Stimpson.” 

Hamilton was struck with the identity of the 
counsel now recommended by Ella, with that con- 
tained in the letter before alluded to. 

‘Will you not then promise—promise me, that 
you will let this present difficulty, whatever it be, 
between you and him entirely drop ” 

Hamilton was lost in reflection. 

* Promise !” she persisted on seeing him waver, 
as she imagined. 

“T promise that whatever may result from our 
present quarrel, shall not be of my seeking.” 


It is an un- 
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‘God bless you for that!” and she extended to 
him her hand. 

‘* May he protect you, Ella, and direct me;” and 
the carriage drove on. 

Hamilton remained gazing after the vehicle 
until it disappeared, when Stimpson, who had been 
witnessing the interview of the lovers from begin- 
ning to end, spurred his horse into a gallop home- 
ward. When Hamilton turned, friend and foe 
were alike invisible. 


CHAPTER VII. 


** And whispering with white lips, the foe! they come! they 
come |” 


Byron. 
“ Look on this picture first, and then on that.” 
Shakespeare. 


Now turn we for a moment, to uplift more fully 
the curtain from beneath which we have hitherto 
obtained but partial glimpses of important char- 
acters in our drama. 

The nascent spirit of liberty, which had well 
nigh been strangled in the Southern peninsula by 
the charlatanry of Miranda, again arose in Bu- 
eiios Ayres, with more determined port against op- 
pression. The monarchy of olden Spain, which, 
for a century and a half, had been deforming with 
blood and pillage the land of the Incas, was sli- 
ding slowly, but with fatal certainty, from its basis 
in South America; and Bolivar was, step by step, 
acquiring to himself such glory, as, of all the he- 
roes of modern times, ranks him next to Wash- 
ington. Of these struggles in the cause of lib- 
erty, our own republic was not an apathetic wit- 
ness ; what she could do Jegitimately, she perform- 
ed zealously. But her wisdom taught her to dis- 
criminate. Already had she witnessed the dis- 
astrous termination of the effort of 1806, which, 
at best, was but an unorganised rebellion, and who 
could tell whether the present struggle would not 
find a similar issue? or was it likely to end in 
revolution? If the latter, our government could, 
by acknowledging the independence of her Sou- 
thern neighbors, at once admit them into the sister- 
hood of nations, but not before. Our executive 
looked around for effective agents to acquire infor- 
mation on this subject,--to ascertain whether the 
element at work to overturn oppression were so 
thoroughly organised, as to give promise of final 
success. Of those selected for so special a mis- 
sion, none was more competent than Reginald 
Forbes. Unincumbered by a family; possessed of 
a romantic love for adventure ; bold, intelligent and 
forecasting, he was just the man for such an agency. 
Beside, he thoroughly understood the South Ame- 
ricans, their language, manners and policy. He 





had travelled much among them in former years, 
and had resided in the city of Bueiios Ayres, in 
discharge of a high diplomatic trust committed to 
him by our government. It is needless to say 
with what fidelity he executed the commission, with 
which he had been last entrusted. That accom- 
plished, he decided on not returning, at least for a 
time, to his native country. The ties which had 
linked him to the few who remained to him of his 
kindred, had become gradually weakened by long 
intervals of absence during the twenty preceding 
years, and he now chose to cast his lot in a land 
abounding in exciting incidents, and among a peo- 
ple who knew him to be their friend. To fill up 
the whole measure of his time, he invested a moi- 
ety of his extensive fortune in mercantile and com- 
mercial enterprise, and became the owner of the 
largest establishment of that kind in Bueiios Ayres. 

He soon extended his sphere in this department 
of business, and set up a kindred establishment in 
St. Juan, Porto Rico. To aid him in conducting 
his interests, he procured the services of a young 
man, recommended to him by various considera- 
tions. He was a native of Georgia, his parents 
not unknown to Reginald : he understood the Span- 
ish language; seemed honest, intelligent; was of 
pleasing manners; and above all, was without 
friends. His name was Stimpson. He rose rap- 
idly in the confidence of his employer, who now 
readily conferred upon him plenary powers during 
his own sojourn in Porto Rico. Did he abuse his 
trust? O, surely not! But we shall see. ‘Time 
and circumstance develop the germs of good or 
evil in the world; they hew and pare away with 
statuary skill, the guise wherein modest worth or 
designing villainy invests itself, when lo! the man, 
or the demon, stands revealed. 

It was the night of the last day permitted by 
the new government, to the adherents of the fallen 
dynasty to tarry in the city, or the United Provin- 
ces. It wasa night of peril to the unprotected 
Spaniard. The laws which for the five preceding 
days had maintained, at least, a show of strin- 
gency, were, on that foul night, entirely suspended. 
Many of those appointed to see them reverenced, 
not only connived at their infringement, but were 
the first to violate them. The name of Spaniard, 
was a name of doom. The hybrid populace, in 
whose bosoms so long had burned revenge for the 
pride and contumely of a people they had been 
obliged to call their masters, was now unchaihed, 
and lust and rapine, and bloodshed, and lawless 
savagery, unkennelled from their thousand hiding 
places, stalked and ramped that night throughout 
that vast city of Buenos Ayres. Wo to the 
unfriended Spaniard! : Wo, wo to the unfriended 
Spanish female ! 

In an obscure street, east of the cathedral of 
St. Dominick, and which lay at right angles with 
the spacious avenue which opens on the La Plata, 
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were a widow and her daughter. Siior de Ur- 
bina had, a short time before, fallen in one of the 
many hostile collisions, which took place between 
the republicans and the monarchists, and his relict 
and beautiful daughter found themselves in the 
number of those who were doomed toexile. Hav- 
ing converted their property, which was consider- 
able, into money and jewels, they prepared to em- 
bark for Porto Rico, which still continued a de- 
pendency of Spain. ‘To avoid offensive notice 
and injury from the unbridled populace, during the 
brief interval allotted for their departure, they had, 
at the instance of an only, but powerful friend, 
removed from their conspicuous quarters in the 
city, to their present humble abode, where they 
had now now been living for several weeks under 
a fictitious name. That only, but powerful friend, 
was Reginald Forbes. He had departed, a short 
time before, for St. Juan, to prepare for conveying 
his friends thither, and in one of his own vessels. 
He had not yet appeared, and night—that last night— 
had already arrived at the hour of ten. They had 
every thing in readiness,—all they intended to 
carry with them, packed up there in those few 
boxes. With pale cheeks and trembling hearts 
they counted the minutes, the seconds, as they 
passed. He had not yet arrived, and it was within 
a quarter of eleven! Hark! what noise was that? 
It is but the wailing of the sick child across the 
street. Again it falls upon the ear! That is not 
the plaint of a sickly child. And now again, but 
this time louder than before: nearer and nearer it 
approaches ; and now it deepens—swells into a 
roar, which reverberates from the domes and cupo- 
Jas of St. Dominick! Mother and daughter clasp 
their hands, and gaze on each other in mute des- 
pair! It is an hour of crisis—of dread extremity. 
Again that appalling roar from ten thousand ruf- 
fian throats, as some ill-fated quarry is discovered, 
and now there is silence ;—and soon are heard the 
dul], dead sounds of innumerable footsteps in the 
distance, and beneath their windows, the wild hur- 
tyings of miserable fugitives, who had clung, until 
the last permitted moment, to their hearths and 
household gods ;—and now a sound there is heard 
below—at the door of their residence,—a blow, 
another, and a crashing blow ;—the door-bars and 
fastenings give way ;—voices in trepidation are 
audible, and hurried footsteps on the stairs. 

“My child! my child! we are lost! but God’s 
will be done!” exclaimed the mother in agony, as 
clasping the trembling girl in her arms, they both 
sank upon the floor. 

The door of their room is wrested open, and 
Reginald Forbes is before them! 

“ Be not alarmed,” said he encouragingly, as he 
raised them to their feet. “There is no danger 
yet, but not a minute is to be lost. Carry down 


these trunks,” addressing four or five stalwart sea- 
men, who were armed to the teeth, “ and see them 





safely aboard. Avoid the mob; I shall see to the 
ladies,’ as he hurried the latter down to a carriage 
before the door. ‘ And now,” hurriedly address- 
ing the driver, “ speed forward until you come to 
the wharf opposite my warehouse. I shall ride 
in advance, and have the way cleared. Be off!” 
and Reginald galloped ahead. 

“The miniature! the miniature!” at that mo- 
ment exclaimed the daughter. “ It is in the room!” 
and she sprung from the carriage, followed by a 
devoted little servant—a half-breed, called Dora, 
about twelve years old. 

The driver discovered not that the young lady 
had quitted the carriage, and drove rapidly toward 
the river. The mother called to him—shrieked 
to him, again and again to stop, but he either heard 
or heeded her not. The yells of the mob were 
too deafening to mark the piteous appeal. She 
swooned away, but he drove on. 

The brave girl swiftly bounded up the stairway, 
but the wolves were on her trail. There was bat- 
tering at the doors below, mingled with loud and 
passionate voices. ‘Madre de Dios! the door 
below this,” shouted several voices, and there was 
a rush of bodies through the lower passage, and a 
trampling of feet upon the stairs! She looks round 
for the miniature—it is her father’s. Dora picks 
it up from the floor, where it had fallen a minute 
before. How can she avoid the hounds in pur- 
suit? She bolts the door by which she entered the 
room : there is fortunately another, which leads by 
a private staircase to the garden. She opens it, 
but before she descends, she tries to extinguish the 
light, which still burns in the room. Voices are 
on the landing place and opposite the door she has 
just bolted. Blows are struck as if with sledge- 
hammers. The candlestick falls, but the candle 
barns ;--she dares not make another effort to re- 
turn and extinguish it ;—the blows are repeated ;— 
she bounds down the private stairway, Dora closely 
following. 

“The birds have flown, by —! but the nest is yet 
warm,” shouted a hoarse-lunged ruffian, as the room 
behind her filled with her pursuers. She hears the 
words, and they are spoken in the native language 
of Reginald Forbes. She gains the garden—the 
southern wall of the garden. It is high, but no 
matter; she is a brave-hearted girl ;—she gains 
the top and helps Dora up. Ah, haste thee, Isa- 
bella! they are on thy trail,—they are in the gar- 
den! She shoots along an alley opening on the 
front street, and is near the spot where she had left 
her mother a minute before. ‘There are horrid fig- 
ures moving to and fro in mad confusion, but the 
carriage is gone! Her heart sinks ;—she retires 
a step within the alley and gasps for breath. Could 
she but cross the avenue now in safety, she could 
gain the river in forty seconds. Her pursuers are 
close behind her, and she can almost feel their hot 
breath upon her;—she grasps the hand of Dora, 
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and committing herself to God, bounds into the 
avenue and gains the otherside in safety! Along 
this she speeds for about twenty yards ; then turning 
to the left into a court, dark and noisome, she con- 
tinues to run about a hundred yards further. She 
stops for breath ;—little Dora is nearly exhausted. 
Again she hears her pursuers! Onward she speeds; 
and now she turns to the right. Haste thee, Isa- 
bella! a little more and you are safe:—you are 
within a hundred yards of the La Plata! She gains 
the wharf ;—looming about fifty yards from her are 
the masts of a brig at anchor, and she hears the 
dash of oars making shoreward ; she hails the boat 
wildly, but is answered by more than her friends: 
those footfalls are close behind her: to the left of 
her is a light: it proceeds from a counting-house 
which is attached to the warehouse of Reginald 
Forbes. As she approaches it, she hears again 
that hateful voice. Ah, Isabella! it is the voice 
of one who knows that path better than you. She 
is at the threshold of the building,—in it. 

“So, so, birding! You are snared at last; you 
have flown to nest in the properest spot in Chris- 
tendom !” said a tall, ungainly figure, draped in a 
military uniform, who leaped into the office after 
her. 

She turned, and gazing for an instant on the 
flushed countenance of the intoxicated ruffian, ut- 
tered a loud and piercing shriek. 

“ Gently, gently, pretty one! you will mar our 
assignation by these childish cries,” and, closing the 
door, he attempted to seize her. There was anoth- 
er shriek, loud and prolonged,—a momentary strug- 
gle; but almost simultaneously, there was a blow 
on the door which flung it open to its widest extent, 
and a strong hand was planted on the throat of the 
ruffian. 

‘“* Robert Stimpson!” ejaculated Reginald Forbes, 
for it washe. ‘Great God! have I lived to wit- 
ness such a monster couched in human form ?” and 
he relaxed his hold of the villain'’s neck. 

The latter glared for a moment on Reginald with 
an expression of shame and desperation. ‘“ You 
have witnessed so much, sir,” he replied, “ but by 
h——n! you shall not live to give it utterance ;” 
and he unsheathed the sword which was girded to 
him, but Reginald closed with him ere he could 
bring it into effect. 

The struggle was brief, but desperate ; it was a 
struggle for life and death. ‘The sword was bro- 
ken in the strife, and Reginald’s foot having slipped, 
he lost his balance and went down. His deadly 
antagonist kneeling on his breast, with one hand, 
grappled him by the throat, while with the other, 
he drew a pistol from his belt; this he snapped 
with the muzzle close to the head of the prostrate 
man, but it did not explode, and he flung it aside 
with a curse. He drew the second, and levelling 
it with the same deadly aim, it exploded ; but the 
ball, owing to Reginald having shifted the position 


of his head at the moment of explosion, only fur- 
rowed the scalp from the key bone of the temple 
to the crown. Discovering that his victim still ex- 
hibited symptoms of vitality, with the butt of the 
fire-arm he battered his head until breath and mo- 
tion were suspended. He took down a lamp and 
examined the work of his hands,—the wounds and 
the blood of his benefactor. Shrieks and cries for 
assistance rung in his ears; for Isabella, though 
outside the door, too truly conjectured the deeds 
that were doing within. Some slight thing glided 
stealthily past him, and disappeared at the door; it 
was Dora, who, after witnessing the whole of that 
horrible scene, stole out from her hiding p!ace, on 
hearing the voice of her mistress. He dragged 
out the motionless body and flung it into the La 
Plata. Again arose, and almost at his side, the 
cry of “‘murder!” and the clapping of hands and 
renewed appeals for assistance. He sprang to the 
spot, but she eluded his grasp, for she bounded into 
the river,—Dora after her,—exactly over the spot 
into which her friend had been plunged, when the 
dash of approaching oars and the cheery voices of 
boatmen, admonished Stimpson to retire. 

Morning dawned again in quiet glory over the 
gilded spires of Bueiios Ayres. Robert Stimpson 
sauntered forth, and smiled as meekly as he did the 
morn before. He gave notice—and who was now 
to contradict him !—that in accordance with orders 
received from Reginald Forbes, who had conclu- 
ded on permanently residing in Porto Rico, the 
whole of that gentleman’s effects in Buejios Ayres 
would be exposed for sale against a certain date. 
All passed quietly away, and many blessed the 
Sigiior Stimpson for his bland demeanor, and la- 
mented his departure. He sailed for his native 
home with bags of gold,—the product, as the world 
believed, of honest merit ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ For coming events cast their shadows before.” 
Campbell. 


“ Thou canst not say I did it.”— Shakespeare. 


“ Be propitious, O Pandafilando of the gloomy 
aspect!” exclaimed Tom Talbot, as on the morning 
succeeding the election “ jollification,” he advanced 
to where Hamilton Forbes was seated beneath the 
shade of some forest oaks, which reared their frown- 
ing heights above his dwelling, like a battalion of 
grim and giant warders. “ Be cheerful to day, if 
you can,” continued he, as he sat down beside Ham- 
ilton, and rested his rifle on his knees, “‘ for you are 
one of those pictures that look best in the fullest 
light, yet here you are melancholy looking as a 





tailor.” 
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“You seem in a pleasant vein this morning, 
Tom.” 

“On my conscience, I believe you do nothing all 
the day here but frown at that mistletoed oak, and 
mumble some abracadabra around it, like a bare- 
legged Druid.” 

“ You are very complimentary, Mr. Talbot,” re- 
plied Hamilton with some impatience of manner ; 
for he was not in a mood to relish the bantering of 
Tom. 

“ Mr. Talbot! echoed Tom with a bitter intona- 
tion of voice, while he bit his lip. ** Call me Mr. 
Talbot again, Hamilton, and I shall trouble you with 
my presence no more.” 

There was something really touching in the man- 
ner in which Tom uttered the last words, and Ham- 
ilton felt it. 

“Pardon me, Tom ; I meant not to offend you; 
but I am not in the happiest mood to-day.” 

“Nor I, Hamilton; and I could badly spare the 
counsel and the society of such a friend as you, 
just now,” and his lip trembled as he spoke. 

“* What has occurred ?” inquired Hamilton, look- 
ing intently into the troubled countenance of his 
companion. 

‘“‘ Hamilton, I am not a flatterer, nor am I de- 
ceitful, 1 believe; but J always liked you—very 
much,” continued he, without heeding Hamilton’s 
questioning ;—‘‘ and I have sometimes feared that 
you disliked--nay, despised me, fur my headlong 
and profligate conduct.” 

“No, Tom, not despised you; that would have 
been impossible; though, for I will speak plainly 
to you, I have regretted to see your many noble 
qualities blurred by certain indulgencies, which time 
and reflection, I hope, will enable you to get rid of.” 

“{ chose bad companions, Hamilton,” replied 
Tom in the same low voice, and without looking 
up ;—* pleasant companions, but ansound and dan- 
gerous ones. Daily and nightly, for years, have 
they been eating and drinking at my expense, yet 
have they been the first to turn tail upon me in the 
hour of need. O, the ties cemented by the bottle, 
are as fleeting as the sparkle on the wine glass! I 
have learned that, Hamilton.” 

“In that, Tom, you have learned much,” replied 
his friend, now more and more puzzled at Tom's 
unusual style of conversation. 

“Jt was but last night my father threatened to 
disinherit me.” 

“ Indeed !” 

*] rushed from the house and sought out my 
friends. 1 wanted their sympathy, and then, a 
deeper debauch than ever. Some laughed at my 
father’s threat: other’s affected to be sorry; but 
the manner of their sorrow made me suddenly sus- 
picious. The thought struck me at the instant that 
I would make immediate trial of their friendship: 
and I did so. O, it wasa lucky thought! I rep- 
resented to them then, that things were really worse 








than I had intimated at first, and that I might now 
be looked on as a ruined gentleman. I requested 
one of them—him, who for years had paid his tai- 
lor, laundress, landlord, out of his winnings from 
me at cards, to lend me a certain small amount, but 
he denied me! I tried another, and then another, 
but with the same result. Indeed, 1 was becoming 
troublesome ; I saw that. 

** They sat down to cards with each other, with- 
out once inviting me to join them. I stood and 
looked on, and smiled within myself at the success 
of that lucky thought of mine. But it is painful 
to discover baseness where you have given credit 
for something better. I knew my father would re- 
lent on my amending my easy ways and ‘living 
cleanly,’ as Falstaff says, and that I'm now re- 
solved on: yes, Hamilton, I’m resolved. Come, 
take your rifle and accompany me down toward the 
river ; we can kill a buck or two, perhaps, before 
dinner, and I shall tell you more of my ‘ expe- 
rience’ on the way. It strikes me, Hamilton,” 
he continued, as they entered the forest, “ that one 
who has been discarded by his parents—keep more 
to the left, Hamilton, a little nearer Stimpson’s 
house—will be very apt to be discarded by the 
world too. So I—was that Stimpson who came 
out from the gate with a gun!” 

* T don’t see him.” 

“ He is going down the lane from the house.— 
So, as I was saying, there were three or four of 
those friends to whom I was owing some trifling 
debts of honor—trifles compared to the thousands 
already gone the same way,—and I pulled out a 
roll of notes and paid them with politest accuracy. 
You should have seen their looks, Hamilton, when 
they eyed that roll of notes—a little more to the 
right and facing the river,—and how they laughed, 
and called me a coaxing Tom, and now were cer- 
tain I had been quizzing them, and asked me why 
| did’nt play ; and now they ordered in a hamper of 
‘anchor brand.’ How did I act, think you ?” 

** Declined indignantly, of course.” 

“©, no, no! Indignation were far too precious 
to lavish on such things; but I told them, in my 
blandest way, that since they were poor and mis- 
erable devils, and badly could afford to doff, for 
nothing, the mask which covered their baseness, I 
would pay them ‘ this much monies,’ and I accord- 
ingly doled to each a trifle.” 

** And they accepted it ?” 

“ Had any refused, I would have ground my heel 
in his neck. But henceforth, I am free. In six 
years I have expended—let me see ;—Hamilton, 
look down my throat : See you nothing there ?” 

“Nothing particular: the tongue, indeed, ap- 
pears furred, and”— 

* Pshaw! Do you not see a cotton plantation 
there worth forty thousand dollars ?” and he opened 
wide his mouth for the inspection of his friend. 
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“ Not very clearly,” replied Hamilton, who 
began to doubt the sanity of Tom. 

** Nor half-a-dozen three-storied dwelling houses, 
with ten-acre lots attached to each t” 

“T can’t say that Ido,” said Hamilton drily, and 
opening his eyes wider and wider. 

“‘ Nor five-and-twenty ‘negroes; eleven blooded 
horses and six brood mares,—the latter worth, at the 
lowest estimation, three thousand dollars apiece t” 

“ They are not there, Tom,” responded Hamil- 
ton, smiling, and beginning to comprehend that 
Tom spoke figuratively and in allusion to his tip- 
pling expenses. 

“* No, Hamilton, they are gone; they have irrev- 
ocably gown down that maelstrom. ‘The pearl of 
Cleopatra is not a fable. But do you know the 
effect produced by this extraordinary deglutition ?” 

“* Not remarkably pleasant, I should fancy.” 

“Tt made me sick, Hamilton; very sick. Is it 
not strange that one should be voluntarily at ex- 
pense in order to become sick ?” 

“* Unaccountably so, indeed !” 

“Ah! it sickens the reputation too, Hamilton ; 
and there is one whose good opinion of me I was 
near forfeiting ;—whose esteem I ought to prize 
next to my own salvation.” 


“ And who might that be?” inquired Hamilton, 
who began to suspect that Tom had come under the 
dominion of the tender passion, and acknowledged 
the supremacy of some dimpling damsel. 


“They call him Thomas Talbot—Tom Talbot, 
for shortness. Without self-esteem, a man, when 
alone, must feel himself in very low society.” 


“ Certainly, Tom, you have a droll way of dis- 
serting on morals,” said Hamilton, laughing, “ and 
I sincerely hope you will never forfeit your self- 
esteem, which is the only ballast capable of steady- 
ing our course through life,” and he shook Tom 
cordially by the hand. 

“ And now,” said Tom, “ keep right on; we shall 
soon get into a deer-track. What fine timber 
Stimpson has on this estate! He paid upward of 
eighty thousand for this plantation, and I have heard 
father say it is cheap at that.—Hush ! did you not 
hear that crackling of brush right ahead? See 
how the branches of that dogwood wave about! 
Stoop alittle: you see it now %” 


“TI do; the antlers of the deer must have caught 
in them as it passed to the lick: let us onward.” 

“If Stimpson,” returned Tom, “ observed us 
enter the woods, he would endeavor to mar our 
sport by having the first shot himself. It is just 
like him. I can’t endure Stimpson. By the by, I 
heard you had some quarrel with him yesterday.— 
What are you looking at ?” 

“T thought I caught a glimpse of some person 
flitting through the pines yonder.” 


not on that place, Hamilton ; it looks crusty at the 
top, but would swallow acaravan. That you know 
is the ‘sugar pot.” How dense the underwood is 
here! ‘There is something awful in the stillness 
of a forest. Now let us tread cautiously up that 
hill and take shelter in the fissure of the gray 
rock on the summit; the lick will be right below 
us, and within shot.—What was that? As I live, 
I saw some human being go behind that maple! 
It is Stimpson, I suppose, and now let us baulk 
him if wecan. Down! Hamilton, down and make 
ready !” rapidly whispered Tom. “ He is bound- 
ing along to the right of us,—you see the antlers !” 
and Tom fired; but almost simultaneous with the 
crack of his rifle was the report of another, when 
Tom staggered forward and fell ! 


“ Ah! Hamilton, you shot at the wrong target!” 
faintly observed he, as Hamilton, after glancing 
rapidly round him, ran up, horror-stricken, to suc- 
cor the bleeding man. 

“ AsI live, before God, Tom, I did’nt shoot at 
all!” answered Hamilton, as he cut open the coat 
and stooped to eXamine the wound which he found 
was between the shoulders. 


“He shot me then, if he be a living man. I 
fear Iam done for, Hamilton. Get me some water, 
for I am weak.” 


“It may have been accidental, said Hamilton, 
half aloud, and glancing round him after partially 
stanching the blood with a handkerchief. This 
done, he hurries to a spring at the foot of the rock, 
and as he stoops to the water, he hears a noise in 
the underwood to the left. His impulse is to run 
to the spot and find out the cause of it; but then 
his wounded friend is suffering for water; it will 
occupy, however, but a moment to gratify a curi- 
osity he now finds uncontrolable, and he plunges 
at once into the jungle. The crisped leaves and 
crackling brushwood give notice that his object is 
a little in advance. He redoubles his speed, and 
then pauses to listen. The noise has also stopped. 
He out ran, most likely, what he is in quest of: 
he looks round, but sees no one. The cause of 
that rushing sound cannot be far distant ;—he turns 
a little to the left, and now he hears it again. The 
motion is measured and steady, and is manifestly 
toward him. He hastens in its direction, and on 
rounding an angle of the thicket, Capt. Stimpson 
stands before him. 

The latter has no gun with him :—his clothes 
are rent by contact with the bushes, and one of his 
legs is encased in mud from heel to fork. Hawil- 
ton observes, also, an excited expression about his 
conntenance,—a wildness about the eye that was 
not habitual. He believed him at that moment 
capable of any evil, yet could definitely lay the com- 
mission of no one crime to his account. The 
injury done to Tom might not have been inten- 
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other one contiguous to the spot, drawn thither by 
the same motive which induced his friend and him- 
self to the forest, viz: the love of sport. He had 
nothing to say to Stimpson, and he recollected that 
poor Tom was suffering the while. 

* You seemed ina hurry, just now, Mr. Forbes,” 
remarked Stimpson, as he saw Hamilton turn away 
in silence. ‘I hope my presence has not prevent- 
ed you from prosecuting your chase.” 

Hamilton turned for an instant, but repressed the 
reply that was on his lips. 

“Can you inform me, Mr. Forbes, by whom 
those shots were fired just now ?” inquired the Cap- 
tain, as he saw Hamilton turning away the second 
time. 

“ That is a question, sir, I suspect you are bet- 
ter able to answer than I am; and”—but at the 
moment he recollected his promise to Ella, and did 
not finish the sentence. 

“Your meaning, sir? 
Mr. Forbes ?” 


“Away! Speak to me no more! 


What is your meaning, 


Do not tempt 


me, Capt. Stimpson !” Hamilton returned in an im- 
passioned tone, while his eye flashed wrathfully on 
the querist; and as he now hurried away toward 
the spring, he felt self-rebuked for his absence 
from his suffering friend, although the whole pe- 
riod of that absence did not exceed two minutes. 
But when he arrives at the spot where Tom is 


lying, he finds that his own ministration has been 
forestalled. 

Seated on the rock, with one hand pillowing the 
head of the wounded man, while with the other he 
applied the cooling draught to the pale and thirsting 
lips, was Kawanda, the Indian. Recognizing Ham- 
ilton with a nod, and gently disengaging his arm 
from beneath Tom’s head, he arose, and throwing 
off his cloak, spread it out on the leaves. On this 
he signs to Hamilton to aid him in placing the suf- 
ferer, and each having taken an extremity of the 
garment, they bore him down the narrow pathway 
from the rock toward the river. 

On gaining the road which ran parallel with the 
Savannah, they lowered their burden, and Kawan- 
da, hurrying to the side of the river, picked up a 
sail which lay furled in a boat, and beckoning to a 
couple of watermen to follow, returns to where 
Hamilton and Tom were. The Indian, with much 
dexterity, and without causing additional suffering 
to the recumbent man, substituted the sail for his 
cloak, and signifying to the watermen to carry Tom 
to the town,—now not over three hundred yards 
distant,—and briefly waving an adieu to Hamilton, 
withdrew, disliking, from reasons known only to 
himself, to mingle in the confusion he knew would 
be consequent on the deeds of that morning. 


[To be Concluded. } 
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THOUGHTS IN AN OLD FOREST, 


A FAVORITE HAUNT OF RED JACKET. 
BY THE AVON BARD. 


“Where can the children of Apollo find 

More lovely haunts to please romantic mind, 
Than those that grace our own green land of woods, 
Fair skies, bright vales, and fertilizing floods? 
Clad in the gaudy costume of his race, 

Here the fleet Red-man panted in the chase, 
Swept his light paddle, or in thicket shade 
For painted foe the deadly ambush laid. 

Here the broad boughs of sylvan giants wove 
His green Cathedral in the mossy grove. 
Beneath its roof an altar-stone he raised, 

And the Great Spirit of his people praised ; 
Read His kind mercy in the sunlight warm,— 
His anger in the whirlwind and the storm. 


Il. 


** Like some proud oak, when lightning scathes the 
rind, 

That lives awhile, then falls before the wind ; 

While fragrant flowers of evanescent dyes, 

That loved its shadow, droop and close their eyes: 

So, when the Whites applied the ‘ worm of Grief’ 

To the dark bosom of the Indian Chief, 

He fell a ruin ;—and his tribe in vain 

Mourn for the limits of their old domain ; 

And, broken-hearted, follow, one by one, 

His path to Isles below the setting sun.” 





THE DEATH OF PAN. 


BY ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 


It is stated by Plutarch, that in the reign of Tiberius, a 
supernatural voice was heard near the Echinades, which 
exclaimed that the Great Pan was dead. 


From the Ionian Sea, a voice came sighing,— 

A voice of mournful sweetness and strange power,— 
Borne on the scented breeze when day was dying, 

Through fair Arcadia’s sylvan groves and bowers, 
Along her thousand sunny-color’d rills— 

Her fairy-peopled vales, and haunted fountains ;— 
Along her glens, and grots, and antique hills,— 

And o’er her vine-hung, purple-tinted mountains, 
Was heard that piercing, haunting voice, which said, 
The God of Song, the once great Pan, is dead! 


The old Sileni in their sparry caves ; 

The Fauns, and Wood-nymphs in their green recesses ; 
The lovely Maids by the whispering waves ; 

The Oriads, through all their mountain-passes, 
Wept when that voice thrill’d on the silent air: 

The stately shepherd, and the soft-eyed maiden, 
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Who dwelt in Arcadia; the fam’d and fair 
Wept—for that moaning voice, with sorrow laden, 

Told that the Sylvan King with his gay court, 

Would join no more their song and green-wood sport. 


Died he in Thessaly, that land enchanted ? 
In Tempe’s ever-rich, romantic vale ? 
By clear Peneus, whose classic tide is haunted ? 
Or did Olympus listen to the wail 
Of all his satyrs? Died he where 
His infancy to Sinoe’s care was given, 
When first, his flute-tones melted on the air, 
And fill’d with music Grecia’s glorious heaven ? 
Where many a wild, and long-remember’d strain, 
He pour’d for shepherdess and rustic swain ? 


Ah yes! he died in Arcadia, and never 
Unto his favorite haunts did mirth return : 
The voice of song was hush’d by wood, and river,— 
Long did his children for his presence yearn ! 
But never more by old Alpheus’ shore 
Was heard the song“voice of the God of gladness : 
His tuneful reed its numbers pour’d no more, 
Where Dian and her Oriadé roved in sadness. 
The soul of love and melody had fled 
Far from Arcadia ;—the great Pan was dead! 





AN ESSAY 
ON THE 
DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF THE HISTORIAN, 
BY 8. HENRY DICKSON, M. D. 


Among the numerous definitions of History, 
which have, from time to time, been offered, I have 
seen no one which has satisfied me better than that 
of Ibn Kaldoon, a Berber, who lived about the close 
of the fourteenth century, and who commences his 
Historical Prolegomena with the following state- 
ment of his subject. ‘ History is nothing else than 
the picture of human society ; that is, of the life of 
men in this world, and of all the forms and acci- 
dents with which the nature of this society may be 
affected ;—as the savage state, civilization; the 
bonds which unite the members of social aggrega- 
tions ; the domination of men over one another, ob- 
tained by force; the formation of sects and empires, 
which spring from these causes, and their various 
shades of difference ; the professions among which 
men are divided to gain their livelihood ; the scien- 
ces, the arts,—in short, all the varied circumstances 
which affect human society in consequence of its 
very nature.” 

I scarcely know what can be added, even now, 
with any advantage to the views of this philosophi- 
cal Arab, who has shown himself not only to be far 


made upon the most finished historian. It is an 
interesting question, whether these demands have 
ever yet been fully complied with ; nay, amidst the 
numerous and varied difficulties, which environ the 
attempt, it may be permitted even to express adoubt 
whether such a history, as is above contemplated, 
ever can, or will be written. 
The auto-biography of the humblest individual 
contains something attractive ; such a personal nar- 
rative of any human being, if minutely and faith- 
fully prepared, must be more or less instructive. 
But how far may they be depended on? how 
fully may we accept them as exact records of pass- 
ing events? The writer who pens his own life, 
fallible always—was often deceived—often mis- 
taken; he who speaks of another, knows but im- 
perfectly what he transmits. The anecdote book 
of an Eldon tells a story in one way ; his editor 
tells it in another, and shows the very actor, in the 
facts stated, to have erred in his recollections,—to 
have omitted, changed or colored—involuntarily 
and unconsciously, as we do not doubt——some of the 
details which he has minuted down. 

The biography of communities, of States, or na- 
tions, cannot be exempt from the same defects, 
probably exaggerated by the very nature of the case. 


‘Oh, would some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us!” 


says Burns :—And yet even this impossible fairy 
gift would not be sufficient for our purpose, unless 
we retained, at the same time, the power of self- 
vision and self-knowledge as we had it before, so 
that, by collating the two modes of inquiry and ex- 
amination, we might arrive atthe truth. But even 
then, having arrived at it; having attained a full 
knowledge, not only of events, but of their causes ; 
not only of the actions of men, but of their real 
characters, motives and purposes, would we com- 
municate such knowledge—would we thus lay bare 
before the eyes of the world our own hearts, and 
those of our friends and countrymen ! 

“ When events have been forgotten,” says Wal- 
pole, “‘ they become materials for history.” This 
expression, too strongly and axiomatically pro- 
nounced, contains, nevertheless, the germ of seri- 
ous truth. When facts are recent, they are either 
imperfectly or unfairly regarded,——and must, there- 
fore, be imperfectly or unfairly recorded. The 
House of Representatives of these United States 
is now, and has been long infested, by an “ old 
man eloquent,” fanatical, bitter, petulant—a Nes- 
tor-Thersites—who 


“ Sits among them taking notes ;” 


and whose immense Folios will be no less interest- 
ing than Pepys’ silly Diary—or Burnetts’ history 
of his own times—or Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 





in advance of his own age, but has actually antici- 
pated all the demands which can reasonably be 


Vor. XITI—14 


We may imagine them to contain many of the 
characteristics of all these ; with Attic salt enough 
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to prove pleasantly exciting and pungent, and con- 
centrated acid sufficient to bid defiance to decay, 
and to preserve them, as scandal and invective are 
always preserved, for the amusement of distant 


generations. But we cannot venture to suppose, 
or hope, that on those thousand pages, there will 
be found one faithful portrait,—one single impartial 
record of an important event,—one unbiassed state- 
ment of a motive or purpose. 

Talleyrand has left papers, it is said, to be open- 
ed thirty years hence. Will any one, beforehand, 
promise to put apy faith in his representations? A 
man whom nobody understood—who delighted to 
conceal, during life, all his views and opinions— 
who, never esteemed by any body, made himself 
useful to all, without binding himself either to men 
or measures, and was, in turn, connected with every 
party : Will he faithfully represent any ? 

The familiar letters to friends or acquaintance, 
which have escaped the ravages of time, are apt 
to be much depended on and trusted to. But this 
dependence seems to me to be singularly fallacious. 
Men who know each other to be conversant with 
the current of affairs, entertain not the least notion 
of presenting in their correspondence a connected 
detail. They allude to them as thus familiar, leav- 
ing out all the smaller links which bind together 
effects and their causes, if they happen to know 
them, or making such indistinct reference to them 
as shall serve hereafter only to confuse and mystify 
the ignorant or uninitiated. Such a recital, except 
as to matters which require expression in formal 
documents, is scarcely ever made, even by accident. 
Here and there we find specific statements of this 
nature in a journal kept by some individual for his 
children or private friends: they occur in abun- 
dance in the untrustworthy and luxuriant French 
‘“* Memoirs to serve” as aids to the historian. But 
the formal documents can hardly, by any possibility, 
contain the real facts of any given case. The con- 
duct of men to each other—publicly and private- 
ly—in their social and their civil relations—is gov- 
erned by motives, and directed to the furtherance 
of ends never explained, or offered to public view. 

The exceptions to this rule of human life are so 
rare, that they do not in any degree modify it; for 
the few who have nothing to conceal from them- 
selves, or others, are either refused a prominent 
share in the guidance of affairs, or are themselves 
guided by others less frank than they. The appa- 
rent reasons openly assigned, are, in an infinite ma- 
jority of instances, pretexts merely, of which the 
suggestion is ingeniously made, and the selection 
carefully decided on, with a keen regard to present 
and future effect. They give the best aspect to 
the case which it can be made to assume ; but they 
do not contain history—that is, if history implies 
a development of causation and efficiency ; of ex- 
position of purpose, and adaptations of means, to 





arrive at it. 








As to Diaries, we are glad to have them preser- 
ved. They are not only amusing and entertaining, 
but may throw light upon cotemporary difficulties, 
by affording us useful items of circumstantial evi- 
dence. Incidentally, we may find truth in them; 
but they are essentially false, or fall of error. If 
kept by prominent men, they detail with amplifica- 
tion and exaggeration those affairs in which the 
writers had a share, and pass slightly over those 
which they did not happen to be engaged in, as com- 
paratively trivial. The eternal “ quorum magna 
pars fui” of the actor vitiates his whole story. 
Add to this the inevitable certainty, that he will 
record his own impressions rather than the bare facts 
required for the understanding of the matter in 
hand; he will set down his personal prejudices 
rather than portray character, or assign motives 
fairly ; he will see every thing through the organ 
of his own perverted vision, distorted and clouded by 
his party, sectional and geographical obliquities. 

On the other hand—if he be not an actor or 
a counsellor—how can he know, unless acciden- 
tally, of the secret springs by which affairs are 
moved and impelled. He sees what happens im- 
mediately around him and before him; he guesses 
at what he does not see: if self-conceited, he pre- 
tends to know, and, being ignorant, must mislead. 

An army of coriespondents—standing, and sit- 
ting, and paripatetic—is maintained annually at 
Washington, by the true government of this coun- 
try, the daily press. Of these, some are prophets 
to predict ; some are scribes to record; some are 
painters to delineate; some are libellers to de- 
nounce ; some eulogists to applaud ; some spies to 
inquire and investigate. Imagine any future Hume 
or Lingard, Botta or Bancroft, Bell, Walpole or 
Chalmers, two or three centuries hence, endeavor- 
ing to resolve an historic doubt, or throw light upon 
an historic obscurity, by a reference to the lucu- 
brations of this host of letter-writers, how could he 
distinguish, think you, the few grains of wheat 
found in their accumulated, and still accumulating 
mountains of chaff. 

Nor am I disposed to regard the more deliberate 
“* Memoires pour servir” with any greater favor or 
confidence. It would be scarcely possible to indi- 
cate a single one, which had not been prepared for 
some special purpose. and with motives necessarily 
vitiating its authenticity. Before the mind’s eye 
of the author—whoever or whatever he may be—- 
is held up steadily one paramount object to be 
aimed at, and to be attained at whatever sacrifice. 
He, the writer, or some friend, or patron, or em- 
ployer, is to be defended and advocated, lauded and 
applauded ; some opponent or enemy to be struck 
at, and written down now and forever: one’s coun- 
try, “ right or wrong ;” one’s party, no matter how 
far wrong, to be praised and elevated ; one’s rivals, 
whether at home or abroad, and foreigners, espe- 
cially, whom the tenacious instincts of our race, in 
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spite of civilization and christianity, regard prac- 
tically as hostes et barbari—savages and enemies— 
to be depressed and vilified, by implication, insinu- 
ation, suggestion, and downright imputation. 

In a Court of Justice—so called among us— 
where the Ermined occupant of the bench, the 
sworn jury, and the astute counsel, armed with all 
the powers of the law, and clothed with its terrors, 
may lay hold of, appal with frowns, and compel, 
with inflicted penalties, the perverse and perjured, 
we may continue to hope, notwithstanding an infi- 
nite series of disappointments, for the occasional 
detection of truth; but where such voluntary wit- 
nesses, as | am speaking of, are liable to no cross- 
examination, and subject to no modes of compari- 
son or penalty; or where Death has set his seal 
upon averments wilfully false, or indifferently or 
foolishly ignorant, where shall we find a remedy ? 

It is but the other day, that Prof. Stevens, of 
Athens, Georgia, highly distinguished for his zeal- 
ous and successful cultivation of literature, having 
occasion to prepare a discourse, found, as he tells 
us, in comparing his statements with those detailed 
in the only authoritative History of Georgia, that 
they “agreed in scarcely a single date, or in the 
constituents of a single event.” Yet he went no 
farther back than into the period of the Revolu- 
tion. If history is not to be trusted as to dates, 
how shall we confide in her less tangible operations? 
Dr. Stevens differs with McCall sometimes “ four 
or five years, as to the period of the same transac- 
tion ;” the more recent writer of the two, the more 
distant from the facts recorded, being, beyond ques- 
tion, the more accurate and trustworthy. 

And this leads me to the observation, that how- 
ever unexpected may be the result of our inquiries ; 
however unlikely one would have been to antici- 
pate it, we must, nevertheless, become satisfied that 
the stream of History runs purer and clearer as it 
stretches away from its sources—nay, strange as 
the analogy may appear, it becomes like the wa- 
ters of the swelling river, wider and more full. 

Such, I repeat, is the general rule. I will not 
deny that there are some striking exceptions. 
Whose is the best history of France? Whose of 
the Roman conquest? Where are the names in 
these fields to be compared with those of Michelet 
and Thierry? Of the two partizan historians of 
England, both biassed and ingenious—Hume and 
Lingard,—does any one doubt who is most tho- 
roughly informed, carefuland correct? Do we not 
almost weep over the demolition of the pleasant 
and spirit-stirring fictions of Livy, by the stern, cold 
German analyst! Has our own Revolution been 
better told than by the transatlantic pen of the Ital- 
ian Botta? destined, as he is, to be superseded some 
century hence, by some rival more distant in time, 
if not in space, from the phenomena to be described 
and accounted for. J am apt to imagine, that we 
know more, in this remote and dusky planet, of the 





phases and movements of Jupiter and Saturn, with 
their rings and satellites, than do the dwellers in 
those glorious orbs of light. 

The waves of Time, like the floods of the Del- 
uge, pour over and conceal the vast expanse sub- 
merged from the eyes of the immediate beholders ; 
but beneath these waters of seeming oblivion, all is 
not crumbled or destroyed ; every thing is not swept 
away by the forceful current. The tempest ceases ; 
ruin suspends its devastations ; winds fan the sur- 
face of the deep; and the turbid and impenetrable 
curtain at last ceases to hide the remnants of the 
former world which it overlaid. The mountains— 
the heroes and deeds of heroic greatness reappear ; 
then the lesser prominences, and it may be, even 
the plains and valleys : these last but seldom, how- 
ever, come once more into view. We have, in 
some of these historical restorations, wonderful 
examples of the influence of progressive change 
in the renewal of long-lost traces ; little less won- 
derful, indeed, and often quite as clear as the illus- 
trations furnished us in the interesting and exciting 
discoveries of Geology, Natural History, and com- 
parative Anatomy. 

With what awe and rapt amazement do we ac- 
company a Buckland and a Mantell in their ante- 
diluvian investigations, and gaze around us at the 
resurrection of the ancient earth, with its chaotic 
landscape, its grotesque and fearful inhabitants— 
lizard and bat-like—in massive and horrible feature 
and outline, beyond all that the nursery has dream- 
ed of, or Moritz Retzsch delineated ! 

Ilow incredulously at first, and afterwards with 
what satisfied acquiesence, we trace, with Hitch- 
cock, the stony footsteps—-eternal lithographs! of 
his gigantic birds, and measure their enormous 
strides, and then sit down to picture to ourselves, 
from an examination of their more humble relics, 
their habits of life,—inferring from these, and from 
their ascertained food, their very forms and mo- 
tions; guided by an analogy traceable throughout 
all the endlessly minute details of this regular and 
orderly, and well established universe. How pa- 
tiently we listen to a Cuvier, while, from a petri- 
fied fragment of a bone, he deduces logically and 
physiologically, the shape, size, covering, aliment 
and mode of living of the extinct animal to which 
it belonged, and argues of his geographical and 
climatic locality, and the very condition of his na- 
tive country ! 

These fossil and organic remains, Mantel! beau- 
tifally calls “ the medals of creation!” May we 
not employ a similar phrase, and designate as “ the 
medals of history,” the Cyclopean Walls of Italy, 
the Tombs of Etruria, the Pyramids with their 
thousand hieroglyphs—the rocky domiciles of 
Petra, and the magnificent masses of Karnak, Pal- 
myra, and Stonehenge. I would dwell for a mo- 
ment, as closely and impressively illustrative, upon 
the surprising discoveries of Young, Champollion, 
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Lepsius, and others, in Egyptian lore, made so fa- 
miliar to us of late by the agreeable and instructive 
writings and lectures of Gliddon. The researches 
of these indefatigable inquirers after truth have dif- 
fused a glowing and useful light upon sacred and 
profane history, natural Philosophy, Physiology, 
and indeed almost every branch of human Science. 
Every eye is turned towards them, and dilated with 
hope of further, wider, and still brighter illumina- 
tion. 

On a portion of our own continent, the sudden 
restoration of the lost cities of Southern and Cen- 
tral America, has excited a general and profound 
interest. The Book lies open before us—thanks to 
Stephens, Norman and Morton—like the crisped 
and cindery parchments of ancient Ausonia; but it 
is as yet only partially readable, and in disjointed 
fragments. It contains, however, much that is 
doubtless accessible to patient study, ascertainable 
and valuable to know, and we will, ere long, con- 
trive to peruse it. 

In recent times, and in most impressive associa- 
tion, we find a very striking example of the same 
process of disappearance, loss, destruction, and slow 
recovery, perpetually going on every where. 

The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, 
so noble and proud a trophy of the wisdom and stern 
valor of the Old North State; so glorious a me- 
mento of its composer and its signers ; so startling 
and insolent, as it must have been to the Royal 
Governor and the Mother Country, was, in one sin- 
gle year, forgotten and overlooked. The Magna 
Charta of the English Barons itself, the original 
document, had, as we are told,a very narrow escape 
from the shears of the tailor, and the manuscript of 
the Magna Charta of North Carolina is probably 
destroyed, though we may yet faintly hope for its 
accidental preservation and resuscitation; nay, its 
very existence, though now fully established, has 
been controverted and denied. Jefferson could not 
recollect having seen a copy of it; his memory 
proving as treacherous on this point, as that of the 
famous “ Non me ricordo” witness on the queen’s 
trial. A serious controversy, of still later date, 
threatens to arise concerning the hitherto unim- 
peached character and conduct of the venerable 
Franklin, as he has been universally styled ; and 
obscure imputations are hinted at as ready for, and 
indeed in the very process of development, which 
shall change materially the aspect of the early 
movements of our Revolution. 

It is by such discoveries as these, occasionally 
made, always exciting and interesting, and often 
throwing entirely new light upon and altering the 
current of received History, that we are led to be- 
lieve the field of research absolutely inexhaustible. 
We were satisfied, or at any rate content with 
Robertson, until Prescott appeared. Marshall and 
Ramsay seemed to have reaped the harvest, until 
Sparks and Bancroft came to glean; and it is now 





apparently impossible to set bounds to our reason- 
able expectations of still more extended success in 
similar enterprises. 

Schlegel, whose views of the Philosophy of His- 
tory are altogether of a religious cast, tells us that 
“ Historical particulars only can serve to charac- 
terize the inward motives, the prevailing opinions, 
the decisive moments, the critical points in the pro- 
gress of human society, and thus place vividly be- 
fore our eyes the peculiar character of every age, 
each step of mankind in intellectual refinement and 
moral improvement.” 

In order to attain this purpose, however, these 
details must not only be furnished from every quar- 
ter, from “all science and every art,” to revert to 
the phrase of our wise Arab, but they must be 
carefully collated and placed in relevant collocation 
and proper arrangement. Neither of these requi- 
sites has ever been fully complied with. As in 
reading the Iliad, one is almost persuaded that the 
whole Grecian army consisted of demigods, heroes 
and kings, because none others are named, so we 
might infer, from the silence of history, that many 
arts and sciences did not exist and although our 
medals, as I have called them, attest often their 
high excellence, as the surgical instruments found 
in Pompeii, and the coloring and drawing of the 
Nilotic figures, yet our series is not complete 
enough to place before our eyes the successive steps 
they must have taken to attain it. 

All nations, I believe, whose story is considered 
worthy of being sought after and listened to, pre- 
sent the common phenomenon of elevation to their 
present power and dignity through battle, invasion 
and conquest. Ve Victis! is the language of our 
fierce nature—*“ to the Victors,” every where, “ be- 
long the spoils ;” and the possession of these con- 
stitute, every where, a strong line of demarkation, 
between the two castes of which, at least, every 
civilized nation is at the present day composed. 

In France, the intermixture of the victors with 
the vanquished has been most unrestrained; and 
Michelet represents the tribes of which that great 
people is constituted, to be very much mingled and 
interfused. 

The question of the degree to which this amal- 
gamation has extended, however, is one which it 
will require the attention and sagacity of a Morton 
to decide, and, for myself, I take leave to doubt 
whether the Faubourg St. Antoine, and the pro- 
vinces, are inhabited by the same race that fill the 
perfumed saloons of Paris and Versailles, and 
occupy—not for long, however, it is probable—the 
ancient and venerable Chateaux. The abolition of 
the Droit d’Ainesse is the surest guarantee of 
prompt interfusion. In Russia, the master is of 
very different race from the serf. In Spain, the 
Moor has been alternately ruler and subject, and 
with the interdicted Hebrew, has left so much of 
his blood mixed in the veins of the proud Castilian, 
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that the tribal history of the people may be affirmed 
to be in as great confusion as their government and 
laws. In England, the stolid and savage Briton, 
overrun successively by the Roman, the Dane, the 
Saxon and the Norman, never prevailed against 
any intruder; but shrank away or lost himself, for 
a time, in the ranks of his conquerors. And now 
that great country presents two distinct races, the 
Norman landlord and the Saxon laborer; the for- 
mer, boastful, proud, self-confident, grasping, full of 
noble qualities, and gifted with lofty capacities; 
the latter, sullen, but obsequious, unresisting, but 
malcontent, crushed, but resentful. We know but 
little of the poor Anglo Saxon and his gloomy story ; 
the Anglo Norman has inscribed his deeds upon the 
pyramids, and imprinted his triumphant footstep 
wherever the race of man inhabits the globe. Let 
us look back through the pages of English history, 
and what do we read of the Saxon? 
“Sometimes,” says Thierry, “it is a Saxon 
bishop turned oat of his see for not knowing French. 
Sometimes monks, whose charters were destroyed, 
as of no value, because they were in Saxon. Some- 
times a prisoner, whom his Norman judges con- 
demned, without a hearing, because he spoke only 
English.” The field of the cloth of gold, gorgeous 
with the wealth and prowess of the Island Chivalry, 
is not in stronger contrast with the pictures given 
us of the common life of England of that day, than 
is the condition of the trampled native compared 
with that of his foreign lord. It is only from here 
and there a hint, occurring in scattered memo- 
randa, and as it were by mere chance, that we ob- 
tain the slightest glimpse of him and his beclouded 
fortunes. He toils, he fights, he is taxed. At 
least we infer that he must furnish the revenues of 
the castle, the abbey and the courts of law, and 
must fill the ranks when armies collect for battle. 
And, even in our own generation, we stumble thus 
accidentally upon the most astounding revelations 
of his habits and modes of life. A motion offered in 
parliament, followed by the appointment of a com- 
mission, an inquiry, and a report, occasionally offers 
us strange data, not only throwing light upon the 
present state of these masses, but presenting clear 
inferences to be drawn for centuries back. Thus, 
long have the Celtic miner and the Saxon coal dig- 
ger spent their weary existence, generation after 
generation, in the dusky shaft, with scarcely a 
weekly allowance of Sabbath sunshine in the upper 
air. If we can venture to imagine that the progress 
of civilization has exerted any beneficial influence 
uvon them, what must have been their former 
wretchedness! But the very idea seems a mockery: 
for the toils of the Egyptians of Cheops’ time, in 
piling heavenward the massy pyramid, could not 
have been more irksome,—those of the modern 
Fellah, in the prosecution of the works of the tyrant 
Mahomet, more oppressive and intolerable, than 











very perfection of civilization, and is acknowledged 
to have attained the highest pionacle of human 
greatness and power. English history, penned by 
Norman clerks, tells us nothing of these subterra- 
nean laborers ; nor of her potters and her * “ bonda- 
ges,” happier at least in this, that for them the 
blessed orb of day shone not entirely in vain. Of 
the two millions beside, who dwell in her work- 
houses in unnatural seclusion,—of the five millions, 
half starved and destitute, struggling to avoid such 
imprisonment, and “ rejoicing in potatoes”—* ask- 
ing leave to toil,” in the language of Burns, and 
being only partially, grudgingly, and after close cal- 
culation accorded, upon hard conditions, the reluc- 
tant boon, we know something of late, from the 
poor-laws, and the game-laws, and “ ten-hour bills ;” 
from Chadwick and Walker, in treatises on sana- 
tory regulations and grave-yards, and from the re- 
ports of the Registrer General, upon births and 
deaths. How far these materials are to be made 
available to the historian we do not yet clearly per- 
ceive ; but it seems impossible, that he should pass 
them hereafter entirely unnoticed. 

We too—the people of these United States—had a 
similar history to write, and it is written, like all other 
histories, chiefly in letters of blood. But there is less 
of the stain of cruelty upon our annals, than those 
of any other invaders upon earth. Fire and sword, 
the collar and the chain, were little employed here. 
The Indian, unencircled by a narrow sea, was not 
under the absolute necessity of extermination or 
enslavement. This new and glorious world of ours 
is wide enough for him and for us. Persisting in 
his hunter-life, he refuses to consent to a reasona- 
ble division, and claims the ownership of a vast and 
unbounded wilderness, compelling us to assert, by 
violence, our rights as lords of the soil to territory 
lying waste, and in possession of wild beasts, over 
whom dominion has been given to the human race 
universally, and to no tribe in particular. Hence, 
we deny the just title, whether of the Norman 
peer of England, or of the painted savage of Ame- 
rica, to retain as parks for game, or preserves for 
amusement, the forests, intended by Providence, to 
furnish fuel and arable land for the industrious 
agriculturist. When the Red-man yields to our 
superior intelligence, we offer him the choice of 
domestication and civilization, or we remove him 
into the distant prairies, where he may indulge his 
instincts, uncontrolled. He has his attachments, 
doubtless, to his birth-place—his native swamp, or 
hill-fort, or rocky dell ;—-human they are, and proba- 
bly strong enough to give pain when forcibly dis- 
rupted ; but exaggerated by romance and poetry 
beyond nature and possibility. He who roams, 
like his prey, through the eternal mazes of ** woods, 
and wilds, and solitary shades,” and whose bounds 
are fixed by fear of enemies only, not love of coun- 





theirs are now, when their country exults in the 


* Vide Howitt’s Rural life in England. 
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try, can have no home, in our Caucasian or civil- 
ized sense of the word—nor any stronger feeling, 
indeed, of preference for one region over another, 
than that which grows out of the comparative fa- 
cility of providing subsistence. 

And where is the nation, past or present, that 
has done so much to alleviate the evils inflicted, by 
conquest, upon those whom they subjugated? Not 
the Greek, with his trampled helot ; not the Roman, 
with his degrading triumphal processions and his 
grinding exactions ; not the Russian with his cities, 
and villages, and leagues of serfs ; not the Norman 
of the middle ages, who has secured to the 30,000 
who boast of his richer Southern blood—nobles, 
and priests, and courtiers then—priests, nobles and 
courtiers now, the broad lands won by his sword, 
and still tenanted and rendered fertile and produc- 
tive by the labors of the 20 millions of the descen- 
dants of the conquered ; nor the modern English- 
man, who grasps all India with her gold and dia- 
monds, in one hand, and with the other, crushes 
China into the condition of a commercial colony. 

And of that other race, destined, at it appears, 
by the ordinances of a wise Providence, to a per- 
mament sojourn with us in this goodly region, and 
fortunately, or unfortunately, so widely distinct 
from us by color and constitution, mental and phy- 
sical, that interfusion is impossible, as forbidden by 
nature herself,——of that inferior and subject race, 
shall we not frankly tell the history also, thus in- 
separably connected with our own? This we must 


do fairly and faithfully, and, before any haman tribu- 
nal, we can do it without a blush. Their introduc- 
tion was forced upon our ancestors when colonists, 
by the ancestors of those whose fanaticism, or hypoc- 
risy, is now loudest in denouncing us: we were 
among the very first to arrest the cruel traffic in 


their liberties. We have always treated them as 
humanely and as well as the laws of nature and ne- 
eessity allow——far, far better than the serf of the 
Norman Englishman is treated, either at home or 
abroad. A stern and irresistible fate, or rather, let 
us say in Christian language, an inscrutable, but dis- 
ciplinary Providence, has interwoven dark threads 
in the tissue of human existence, and decreed the 
origin and continuance of inevitable evil. Over 
such evil, while a whining sentamentalism sheds a 
useless flood of maudlin tears, a wiser and truer 
philanthrophy, recognizing the irremediable and 
irreversible fact, regards it humbly, but without 
shrinking, and sets calmly about the palliation and 
alleviation of incurable griefs. 

Let the defects of all former histories serve us 
as warning here, and let us faithfully record the 
story of these our fellow men, not brethren of the 
full blood, but yet connected with us by the more re- 
mote ties of a common, though far lower humanity. 

By the tradition and history of former years, 
while the deeds of the gentle and the lofty are 
loudly sung and fondly repeated, the lowest classes 





of every nation have been unnoticed, unless to be 
numbered, as by David, and taxed, as the whole 
world was by Augustus Cesar. At the present 
time they are alike unthought of, “Carent Vate 
Sacro”’—except when, as in the French Revolution, 
they rush grimly from their unknown lairs, lap 
their fill of blood, and recede again into an obscu- 
rity, enlightened only by the dark lantern of a Sue 
in pursuit of profitable and thrilling mysteries, or 
by the dim uncertain lamp of a Bulwer, or a Dick- 
ens, groping in search of popularity and wealth, 
amidst hovels and dungeons, and through lanes and 
alleys impermeable to the light of day, or of civiliza- 
tion. While we peruse the writings of past ages, 
we ask involuntarily, and ask in vain, where are 
the people ‘—here is a phantasmagoria of kings and 
nobles—priests and counsellors—knights, and mer- 
chants, and squires—-and the immediate retainers 
and dependants of these, as soldiers and servants ; 
but where are the millions !—how do they live, and 
in what offices are they employed? It is astonish- 
ing how very little we can learn of them, even in 
the prominent era of good Queen Bess and of 
Shakespeare ! 

A few vague sentences from that most universal 
painter of human life, scattered through his in- 
ferior plays, as in the taming of his Shrew and his 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, do little else than 
excite and tantalize our curiosity. With all his 
antiquarian research, and industriously accumulated 
material, the modern magician, Scott, has brought 
back from oblivion only a picture of the halls of Ced- 
ric, the noble and wealthy though subject Saxon— 
but shows us nothing of the hovel of Gurth, or the 
parental hutof Wamba. The recovered journal of 
the ancient Boswell, Jocelyn of Brakelonde, lets us 
into the parlor and refectory of the chartered abbey 
of St. Edmundsbury—and grateful and delighted 
are we for the introduction ; but it says not a word 
of the Saxon churls, whose labor furnished its large 
rental and abundant means of good living—except 
an occasional allusion to the feuds, ever ready to 
break out in acts of low hostility. 

Perhaps it is in the buried memorials dug from 
their sepulchres of 1800 years, in Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, that we find most of the materials of 
living, and the best data from which to infer the 
modes of life, of those who made use of them. Ob! 
could we discover such a record of every succes- 
sive generation of our race, what an instructive 
series of medals we should possess! These serve 
only to make the darkness visible, and show how 
much is lost. How closely we cling to these do- 
mestic relics when they appear ! 


Rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 


Of all that Prescott, in his ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico,” 
has preserved imperishably in the transparent am- 
ber of his exquisite style, there seems to me nothing 
half so touching as the letter from the Aztec mother 
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to her newly married daughter, written, as he says, 
in the twilight of civilization, but colored surely 
with the rosiest and most holy ray of her delight- 
ful dawning. 

It is common to meet with the assertion, that the 
current press will hereafter obviate all difficulties, 
such as have formerly existed, teeming as it does 
now with daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly, and an- 
nual periodicals, on whose tempestuous bosom will 
be borne an unfailing and continuous record of 
events. 

Not to speak of the embarrassment of choice; 
the difficulty of selection from amidst this turbid 
and multitudinous mass, I think it easy to show 
that this resource will also prove illusory and de- 
fective. There was no scarcity of newspapers 
when the Mecklenburg declaration of Independence 
was issued,—to which I have alreadcy alluded,— 
yet Jefferson, who wrote it almost over again, em- 
ploying the ‘ ipsissima verba’ of the forgotten origi- 
nal, declares he never saw it: and John Adams, 
in 1819, gives utterance to an ejaculation of un- 
feigned astonishment when informed of its exist- 
ence. And tocome down, at once, to times and cir- 
cumstances, of which we were all spectators, and in 
which many of us were deeply interested actor,x— 
where are the sufficient and satisfactory records 
from which the history of Georgia and South Car- 
olina shall be written, for the ten years from 1830 
inclusive! The journals contain little or nothing 
that can or ought to be relied on; the statements 
with which they are filled, are all of partial or con- 
troversial character. The documents of greatest 
weight and value are in MSS.; at present inac- 
cessible, and destined, I fear, to be destroyed, unless 
rescued by some authoritative or persuasive inter- 
vention. The published Reports, Expositions and 
Ordinances, consist of ex parte views, labored de- 
fences, striking arguments, and ingenious pretexts. 
The memories of those who took part in those stir- 
ring movements, are very naturally suggestive on 
some points, and defective on others. We forget 
a great deal; yet we remember too much. Among 
ourselves, we are in opposition upon some of the 
plainest and most prominent points ; and we look in 
vain to the newspapers for the means of deciding 
such differences. ‘The events are, indeed, (to use 
the phrase of Walpole, before quoted,) become mat- 
ters of history, for they are already forgotten. 

Historical societies, such as have been formed, 
and are forming rapidly in all the States of this con- 
federacy, may do much for the procurement, se- 
lection and preservation of all facts and records, 
proper and necessary, for the use and guidance of 
the future Bancrofts and Prescotts of our country. 
It is for such bodies to take care that the losses 
which I am deprecating, shall not again occur, and 
to make a careful and free collation of every au- 
thentic document and important notice of the course 
of events, affecting the domestic, social, civil and 





political condition of the living generation of our 
countrymen. 

If this be widely and properly attended to, the 
effect cannot but be useful and ennobling. If we 
thus write history for our descendants, and with 
our posterity ever in our thoughts, we shall be anx- 
ious to avoid every thing that may hereafter cause 
them to blush for us andthemselves. Honor, hon- 
esty, intelligence and virtue, will be zealously trans- 
mitted to them asa glorious inheritance, and future 
ages will regard our records as the highest poetry ; 
clothing them with verse as magnificent as that of 
Homer, or singing them with the heart-thrilling 
stanzas of Chevy Chase, and the animating legends 
of ancient Rome. 


Charleston, S. C. 





_ THE ASCENSION. 


BY MRS. MARIA G. BUCHANAN. 


I, 


In her vast hall of shadows, regal Night 
Had veiled the lustre of each starry ray,— 
Dim rose the Mount of Olives to the sight, 
In the grey twilight, harbinger of day. 
Calm looked the lovely scene which spread beneath : 
The sacred bowers of sad Gethsemane, 
Fair Cedron, rippled by the zephyr’s breath, 
With verdant groves of sainted Bethany, 
The “ Holy City” in deep slumber hushed. 
Lo! at the day’s approach the morning blushed. 


If. 


Deepened that blush, until beneath its glow, 
Like marble statue starting into life, 
Fair Nature woke and placed upon her brow 
Her sunbeam crown, which ends the mystic strife 
’T ween gloom and light. Then dim no longer seemed 
The Olive Mount: upon its verdant crest 
Danced the glad sun-rays, while they brightly streamed 
Through the green olive boughs and kissed the breast 
Of Cedron, and gilt each glittering spire, 
Until it seemed enwrapt in living fire. 


IIL. 


Gazing enraptured on th’ inspiring scene, 
The glorious “ bridal of the sun and earth,” 
On Olivet, a mournful group was seen 
Round a bright form, too bright for mortal birth! 
*T was His, who moved by love’s most wondrous spell, 
Forsook the glories of his Father’s home, 
And to mortality’s frail and destined cell, 
Frail as the dew and destined to the tomb, 
With all His everlasting power, came 
And dwelt through years of suffering and shame. 
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1V. 


Messiah spoke, and all around were stilled. 

My children, | must go; my race is run; 
The glorious task is wrought; all is fulfilled ; 

The warfare’s past, the crown of victory’s won. 
Unto my Father’s throne I must ascend. 

I will not leave you utterly alone: 
A heavenly comforter to you I'll send, 

And in your hearts his peace will soon be known ; 
Fear not,—we’ll meet again in that blest place, 
Where all my redeemed shall see me face to face. 


Vv. 


Go forth and preach the Gospel in my name ; 
Scatter in distant lands th’ immortal seed. 
The “ smoking flax” fan softly toa flame, 
And bind with gentleness the bruised ieed. 
Gentile or Jew, where’er a sinner strays, 
Whate’er his guilt, the Cross before him hold; 
Teach his worn feet to tread Religion’s ways, 
And all her peace and all her joy unfold. 
Where’er is shed a tear, is heard a sigh, 
For sin or sorrow, be ye ever nigh. 


VI. 


Oh! noble task! to dry the falling tear, 
To still the sighings of the suff’ring heart, 
To whisper words of hope, to banish fear, 
And bid, in power, the demon, sin, depart. 
Yet not alone to you, ye chosen few, 
Shall this most blessed privilege be given,— 
To all, who in your sainted steps pursue, 
And lead the wandering sinner back to heaven,— 
To all my ministers, in ev'ry clime, 
Till Earth shall tremble at the knell of Time. 


VIL. 


Now from the Saviour’s brow, is passing fast 
The shade of earth that hung o’er it too long. 
Round his fair form, a wondrous light is cast, 
And hark ! it is, 2¢ is, th’ angelic song, 
Bursting through heaven’s blue portals opened far, 
To let once more the King of Glory in,— 
The lowly Jesus, Bethlehem’s peerless star, 
Who never knew deceit, or guile, or sin,— 
Who never turned away from human woe, 
But let the fount of Mercy ever flow. 


Vill. 


Yet nearer the Cherubic legions came ; 
They throng in triumph the celestial road. 
By seraphs borne, ’mid clouds of lambent flame, 
Ascends to heaven the ever living God ;— 
Higher and higher soars, until at last, 
Nought but the cloudless ether meets the eye, 
Wearing the impress of the glory past,— 
His glory, His, who fills Eternity; 
And died away upon the straining ear, 
The raptured anthems of the upper sphere. 


IX. 


And is he gone? and will they see no more, 
In their familiar haunts, his glorious form ? 

Hence, must they roam along the wild sea-shore, 
And sail amid the angry ocean’s storm, 

And wander through the Olive groves, alone ? 
Yes, he is gone, and never to return, 





Till the Archangel’s trumpet shall be blown, 
To wake to life the ashes of the urn. 
As Lorp and JupGE again he'll be revealed, 
At that dread day, when bliss and woe are sealed. 


Holly Springs, Miss. 





KAWANDA, THE MUTE. 


For the sake of variety, and an early insertion of other 
matter, we had concluded to divide Kawanda again. But 
as the tale is highly interesting, and we do not wish to tan- 
talize our readers, we have since determined to finish it, 
though other articles intervene. Many readers, we know 
have an aversion to “ to be continued ;” and we shall not en- 
counter it, without good reason. But a division of contri- 
butions is often unavoidable. Such brevity as a publication 
of the whole would require, would cut off some of our 
best writers, trammel important discussions, and prevent 
a full development of plot and character—[ Ed. Mess. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“This wears an evil aspect, sir; look to it.”— Shirley. 


Hamilton, after placing his friend in a room in 
the hotel of the town, despatched a courier for a 
surgical gentleman, and feeling it impossible for 
him, under existing circumstances, to correspond 
with the elder Talbot, hastily sketched in a note to 
Ella the unfortunate and mysterious occurrence of 
the morning ; concluding, however, by assuring her 
that her fears should not be alarmed for her brother’s 
safety, as the wound, he believed, was not mortal. 

“See, now,” he said to a servant, “ that you de- 
liver this calmly into Miss Talbot’s own hand, 
and—you need not stay for an answer ;” but ere the 
servant had quitted the apartment, Stimpson en- 
tered it. He moved qnietly to the couch whereon 
Tom was stretched, and taking up his hand, began 
to explore for the pulse. The act caused Tom to 
look up, and, on seeing Stimpson bending over him 
with great apparent concern, his whole frame trem- 
bled with emotion. 

“OQ, murderous hound of hell! begone! my sight 
aches at you! Hamilton! O Hamilton! put him 
away :—the sight of him kills me!” and poor Tom 
dropped backed his head again, faint and exhausted. 

“Why, Thomas, what does this mean ?” expos- 
tulated Stimpson in a tone of commiserating won- 
der. ‘“ Don’t you know your own friend, Thom- 
as t” and again he advanced to the couch. 

Tom said nothing further, but turned an implo- 
ring look on Hamilton which the latter understood, 
for he immediately requested Stimpson to with- 
draw. 

** Quit the room, sir! or do you mean to compel 
me to violence '” he said in a louder and sterner 
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tone, on seeing that the Captain, from some motive 
or other, seemed still disposed to linger in the apart- 
ment. 

““Only that I am averse from causing distur- 
bance in the room of my wounded friend,” replied 
Stimpson, ashe sullenly retreated toward the door, 
** you would not dare to address me in such atone, 
sir; but, sir, I understand your motives, and by 
h n! you shall repent them !” 

The doctor entered immediately after, and on 
examining the wound, confirmed Hamilton’s opin- 
ion that the wound was not a mortal one, the ball 
having merely entered beneath the left scapula, and 
come out of the lateral partof the shoulder. After 
cleansing and bandaging the wound, and adminis- 
tering an opiate, the doctor drew Hamilton aside 
for the purpose of having explained to him the par- 
ticulars of the occurrence. 

“It is a remarkably strange affair, altogether,” 
said the doctor, after listening to Hamilton. “ But 
did you not discover the presence of a third party 
after Mr. Talbot was wounded ?” 

Hamilton told him of Stimpson and the Indian, 
and the circumstances under which they respect- 
ively appeared to him. 

‘“* And do you think that no suspicion can attach 
to either,—to the Indian, for instance ?” 

Hamilton paused a moment ere he replied,— 
“To the Indian, certainly not ;” but their confer- 
ence was interrupted, by hearing the loud and pas- 
sionate voice of the elder Mr. Talbot on the stair- 
case. 

“T cannot permit him to enter the patient's apart- 
ment in such a mood as this,” said the doctor, ri- 
sing hastily. ‘* His son’s life may depend on re- 
pose, and the successful effect of the opiate ;” and 
he quitted the room, for the purpose of arresting 
the further progress of the father. 

Is he dead ?” vociferated the latter. 

“ For heaven’s sake, Mr. Talbot, speak not so 
loud! He is sleeping, and if not disturbed now, 
will be much better presently.” 

“IT must see my son, doctor; I must see my 
son !” 

“ It is impossible at present, Mr. Talbot,” firmly 
answered the doctor. “ Should he be disturbed 
now, I shall not be answerable for the consequence. 
His life depends on present tranquillity ;—nay, I 
insist on your not entering now: afler an hour or 
two, perhaps you may; but be advised by me at 
present and return.” 

** QO, the blood-thirsty, murdering pirate !” shout- 
ed the father with savage vehemence while de- 
scending the stairs. ‘“ Two days ago I refused 
him my daughter, and to day he has murdered my 
son for it! But I'll have him hanged, as his uncle 
was, if there’s rope-law in Georgia !” 

Hamilton was struck dumb. He heard those 





ed me that before, but it means nothing.—My 
uncle—hanged? O, no, no! that is impossible ; 
but why should he say sot Knows he any thing 
of my uncle ?” and he paused for reflection. ‘“ O, 
no, no! it cannot be; but does he not accuse me 
of shooting his son—accuse me of shooting her 
brother ! and am I prepared to disprove the charge 
if it assume a legal form? No! the circumstan- 
ces are al] against me!” and the whole danger 
of his condition flashed upon him in an instant.— 
“ Great God!” he ejaculated, with clasped hands, 
“ for what horrible destiny have I been reserved !” 
and burying his face in his hands, that strong man 
wept like a child. 

** What distresses you, Mr. Forbes ?” kindly en- 
quired the doctor, after reéntering the room and 
witnessing, in silent surprise, the emotion of Ham- 
ilton. “It cannot be possible that Mr. Talbot’s 
language can have reference to you ?” 

“To none other, sir,” replied Hamilton, rising 
and pacing the floor. ‘* May God protect me, doc- 
tor! I fear that ruin and damning disgrace are in- 
extricably interwoven with my destiny. For the 
past few days, pitfalls seem to line my path; and 
each act and motion of mine tends but to draw me 
more nearly to some dread catastrophe which is at 
hand !” 

“This is really incomprehensible to me, Mr. 
Forbes,” said the doctor, who now felt interested 
to an intense degree in Hamilton’s trouble. 

“ And to me, doctor, it is mystery,—all horrid 
mystery. Never yet have I courted trouble or dis- 
asters, yet do they now come trooping on me, un- 
solicited;” but at that moment, the door of the apart- 
ment opened, and a sheriff’s officer made his ap- 
pearance. He walked up to Hamilton, and, in a 
respectful undertone, announced the cause of his 
presence. 

“ And what is the character of the charge against 
me?” enquired Hamilton, who had now braced 
himself to every issue. 

“Shooting with intent to kill,” responded the 
functionary, exhibiting the warrant. 

“Come on, sir; I shall accompany you, 
Hamilton calmly. 

“And you shall not go unattended by at least 
one friend, Mr. Forbes,” heroically observed the 
doctor, who, without being at all intimately ac- 
quainted with Hamilton’s disposition, would, at that 
moment, have pledged his own life that he was in- 
nocent. 

As they quitted the hotel, they were met by a 
cordial friend of Hamilton, Mr. Selden, a distin- 
guished advocate—him with whom we saw Ham- 
ilton in conference on the preceding day. He 
turned with them on their way to the magistrate’s 
office, listening, as he went, to his friend’s account 
of the happenings of that day and the cause of his 
arrest. 


” said 





words, and they entered his heart like daggers. 
“ Pirate !” he repeated half aloud. “ He has call- 


Vor. XII—15 


Hamilton stood before his accusers and his judge. 
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“ What have you to say, Mr. Forbes, to this 
charge that is brought against you ?” demanded the 
magistrate in a loud voice, and recounted the bur- 
den of the accusation. 

“ That I am not guilty,” 
with calm self-possession. 


responded Hamilton, 


“ Have you any evidence to disprove the accu- 
sation ?” 

“ Every action of my life disproves it,—every 
principle of my nature is abhorrent from so foul a 
crime.” 

“ That evidence, Mr. Forbes, I fear will not be 
all-sufficient for the law,” observed the magistrate. 

At this moment, Mr. Selden whispered some- 
thing to his friend. 

“Who is my accuser in this matter ?” demanded 
Hamilton. 

“T am!” roared the elder Talbot, trembling with 
passion. ‘“T] accuse you of murdering my son, and 
I hope to see you hanged for it, you murderous 
pi—” 

“Silence!” shouted the magistrate and Selden 
together. 

“On my accuser, then, I imagine, devolves the 
burden of proof,” said Hamilton calmly. ‘ Let 
him produce his evidence.” 

“‘ Here he is!” vociferated old Talbot. 
forward, Captain Stimpson !” 

Yes; there was Stimpson. His victim was at 
last enmeshed! A few minutes’ conversation with 
the father, after quitting the presence of the son 
and Hamilton in the hotel, had originated this new 
scene in the drama. He now moved forward into 
the circle with an effort at calmness, which left his 
cheek as pale as ashes. 


** Stand 


“* Did you witness any part of this transaction, 
Capt. Stimpson ?” said the magistrate, after admin- 
istering the oath. 

“I witnessed it all, I believe,” replied the Cap- 
tain in a husky and tremulous voice. 


“ Tell us what you know about it,” said the jus- 
tice ; but at that moment Mr. Selden whispered a 
few words to him, when he resumed,—* and be 
very particular, Captain, as I shall take notes of 
the evidence, which may be used at another time.” 

“Mr. Forbes was about ten or twelve yards in 


rear of Mr. Talbot, when the former raised up his} 


rifle and fired. When Mr. Talbot fell, the defen- 
dant ran up to him, and on seeing him apparently 
dead, threw down his rifle and fled.” 

Hamilton looked at the incarnate demon, and 
wondered the Almighty had not blasted him with 
lightning while he spoke. A moment’s reflection, 
however, convinced him that Stimpson testified as 
one who judged from appearances only, in all save 
the raising and shooting of the rifle 

“ Do you assert, sir, that I fired my rifle at him ?” 
demanded Hamilton, trembling with emotion. 





“ You levelled your rifle at him and he fell; and 
I suppose you will not attempt to deny that you 
were hastily moving from the spot when I encoun- 
tered you.” 

Hamilton did not deny it; but he stated all the 
particulars of the unfortunate event as they occur- 
red, and as we have already described them ; dwell- 
ing, as he proceeded, on the improbability of his 
having shot his friend, or even admitting that he 
had done so, on the great unlikelihood there was, 
that, afler retreating from the scene of the crime, 
as witness stated, he should have voluntarily re- 
turned and aided in carrying the wounded man to 
the hotel. He then adverted to the fact, that Stimp- 
son had been seen entering the woods with a gun: 
to the suspicious circumstances under which he 
himself had encountered him immediately after the 
act, and that if justice were meted to the witness, 
he would now stand accused of the crime with 
which he so atrociously attempted to stigmatize the 
innocent. 

When he had concluded, Stimpson looked discon- 
certed for an instant, at the extent to which his 
own agency in the affair had been made percepti- 
ble; but he soon rallied, and turning first to Mr. 
Talbot, and then to the justice, he smiled peculiar- 
ly, and replied, “ smooth as a seraph’s song from 
Satan’s mouth,” “ that, indeed, he was incapable— 
very incapable, of doing injustice to any person, 
more especially to Mr. Forbes, against whom he 
had never harbored an unkind feeling, and that he 
was inclined to overlook the intemperate and ac- 
cusatory language just uttered by the defendant, in 
consideration of the peculiarly unhappy position 
now occupied by that indivdual.” 


The magistrate decided that Hamilton would 
have to give proper security for appearing at court, 
and Selden and Dr. Watkins became responsible 
for the forthcoming of their friend at a future trial. 

As Mr. Selden was returning the pen, after sign- 
ing the bail-bond, he felt himself pulled by the skirt 
of his coat, and on facing about, a note was thrust 
into his hand by Kawanda, who instantly after dis- 
appeared. Curious to learn its contents, he upened 
the note, and read as follows : 


[** Confidential. } 


“ An interview with Mr. Selden, at the hour of 
eleven, to-night, is earnestly solicited by one who 
knows something of the act for which Hamilton 
Forbes has been arraigned. Mr. Selden, it is 
hoped, will be in his office, and atone, at the hour 
above mentioned. 

A Frtenp.” 


“J will grant him the rendezvous at all hazards,” 
thought Selden, and he followed his friends from 
the magistrate’s office. 
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CHAPTER X. 


““O, wondrous strange ! Almagro here again!” 
Dryden's Spanish Friar. 


“Here is a clue will guide us through this maze.” 
Ben Johnson. 


Anxiously did Selden await the hour of appoint- 
ment, and punctually was that hour observed by 
his mysterious “ friend.” As the last stroke of 
eleven vibrated on the ear, the office was quietly 
opened by a person, cloaked and hooded, who clo- 
sed and fastened the door behind him with scrupu- 
lous care. The figure advanced into the centre of 
the apartment, when, halting full in the light of the 
lamp, which burned on a table beside Selden, he 
threw back both hood and mantle, and revealed a 
remarkably well dressed, distinguished looking man 
of about forty. His person was little, but muscu- 
lar, elegant, and of faultless symmetry; the com- 
plexion embrowned, manifestly from exposure, for 
the higher region of the forehead was white as 
milk; the features bold and striking, and the nose 
of a Nassau mould. But what was chiefly re- 
markable about him, was the eye, which was large 
and full, and almost of an unnatural and fiery lus- 
tre. There was something, however, inimitably 
droll in the expression of his countenance, as he 
gazed in silence on the wonder-stricken face of 
Selden, who stared, and looked, and stared again, 
and at last articulated, “‘Great God! can this be 
Reginald Forbes !” 

* The same, friend Selden, the very same ; flesh 
and blood yet, flesh and blood ;” and after cordial 
hands-shaking, and mutual and repeated greetings, 
they both sat down. 

To Selden’s inquiries respecting the few last 
years of Reginald’s life, the latter replied, in his 
sententious way, recounting the particulars of his 
connexion with Stimpson down to that last disas- 
trous night in Bueiios Ayres, which we have al- 
ready described. 

“Tt is the strangest narrative I ever heard!” 
said Selden. 

“In my time, I have encountered realities that 
would beggar romance; but as yet, you know not 
the half.” 

“Truly yours has been a life of adventare ; but 
were you totally insensible when thrown into the 
water?” 

‘Of that I remember nothing; but I fancy the 
villain considered me dead before throwing me in. 
A servant, who witnessed the whole scene, after- 
ward described it minutely to me; and my wife— 
that is, Isabella—” 

“Your wife! Pardon the interruption; but are 
you married, and to her?” 

“Tam. ‘She loved me for the dangers I had 
passed, and I loved her that she did pity them.’ 





She took me out of the grave, as it were; and an 
excellent doctress she proved ; for under her nurs- 
ing and that of her mother, you see I am redivivus.” 

He then proceeded to narrate how, after his re- 
covery and his marriage with Isabella, in St. Juan, 
he returned to Buejios Ayres to have justice dealt to 
Stimpson, but learned that that person had long 
quitted that city, with whatever of value had been 
entrusted to him; how, after long-continued en- 
quiry, he failed to discover the escapade; how, at 
the solicitation of his mother-in-law, now grown 
feeble and sickly, he had, together with his wife, 
to travel with her on her quest for health, over 
nearly all of Europe; how he returned with her to 
Porto Rico, where she died; and how, at last, he 
discovered the abode of him, who, so long, liad gone 
“ unwhipt of justice.” 

“And such is Captain Stimpson!” ejaculated 
Selden after a long drawn breath. 

“Such is Robert Stimpson, rather: the term 
‘Captain’ is the most venial of his appropriations. 
The only military trappings he ever paraded were 
those on that night of his masquerade.” 

“ But in the multitude of questions, I forgot to 
inquire how and when you arrived here t” 

“ Eight months ago, I walked, unmasked, in mid- 
day, the street before your office. I discovered 
not myself, however, but returned to St. Juan, and 
told my wife I had unkennelled him.” 

He then went on to state how he had proceeded 
to Buefios Ayres, sought out the salesmen employ- 
ed by Stimpson, procured an inventory of his prop- 
erty, and an estimate of its value; proved his le- 
gitimate claims before the American consul, and put 
every thing in train for their prosecution. “ My 
preparations,” continued he, “ were fully made be- 
fore my return hither, and as he has purchased a 
fair estate here, my prospects of becoming indem- 
nified are good. The measure of punishment to 
be inflicted on him personally, I shall leave to the 
proper tribunal in due time.” 

“ And how long since your second return hither?” 
inquired Selden, with almost breathless interest. 

** About a month.” 

** And where have you lived during this time,— 
how concealed yourself?” 

“‘T have been partly vagrant and part!y resident 
with an humble family near the ‘ Bear's Gap.’ As 
to concealment or mystification, Selden, I’m an old 
Proteus.” 

“Is there no one, then, in the secret of your 
bodily presence, in Georgia, but myself?” 

“¢ Bodily presence!’ That’s good. You must 
have heard the stories about my ghostship.” 

“ Have yout” 

“ Ah, I have heard closer secrets than that; for 
as I made it a point to be speechless, I had much 
to listen to.” 

“ Speechless!” thought Selden, looking very 
hard at his friend. 
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“A cunning secret that was,” continued Regi- 
nald, while his eyes sparkled with glee, “ commu- 
nicated by Stimpson to old Talbot about my hav- 
ing been hanged as a piccaroon!” and he narrated 
to Selden the affair of the catawba tree. 

** And you heard that ?” 

“To be sure I did; and the best of the joke 
was, that the Spanish paper he pretended to read 
the account from, happened to be a French paper,— 
the ‘ Paris Quotidiénne |’ ” 

“And do you know any thing of this unfortu- 
nate affair, of which Hamilton is accused ?” 
“ Every thing : Stimpson fired the shot. 

him do it.” 

“You saw him do it ?” echoed Selden, who now 
looked as though he had discovered Mephistophi- 
les himself in the person before him. 

“ Certainly. He put himself to all this trouble 
to kill the young man and saddle the crime on my 
nephew, for the purpose of blasting his hopes of 
marrying Miss Talbot.” 

“T think I understand,” musingly responded 
Selden. 

‘It was a great blunder, however; but it is the 
vice of such men to make great mistakes.” 

** Did none of the parties see you at the time ?” 

“Not before the deed was enacted ; afterward 
they did, but they heeded me not.” 

“Is there no one,—has not Hamilton seen you ?” 

“ He has.” 

“ And not recognised you ?” 

“TI guarded against that ; he will know who I am 
when the hour comes, but not before. You alone 
are in the secret, and must keep it for a season. 
Hamilton has never seen me in my proper charac- 
ter but twice, and then he was but a child. Un- 
aided, he would fail to recognize me now. As to 
Stimpson,—when the precious villain thought I had 
been long digested, by the alligators of La Plata, 
I was beneath his roof, in his chamber, in the se- 
erets of his heart. I have clung to him like his 
shadow, and he knew it not; and when he sees me, 
he only knows me as ——” 

“ KawanpA, THE Inp1an!” interrupted Selden, 
ir a loud tone, while squaring his elbows and lean- 
ing forward toward Reginald, he opened his eyes 
very wide, and with the exulting air of one who 
had solved a very Gordian problem. 

* Ahem !—to the point, Selden—to the point ; 
what’s to be done in Hamilton’s case, think you ?” 

* Of course, have Stimpson arrested at once, 
and convicted on your evidence.” 

“ Ah! the chase is too enlivening to permit the 
fox torun to earthso soon. I could have done as 
much a month ago, on my own account, but I found 
the puppets playing too rarely to think of spoiling 
my sport so soon. Now why should not young 
Talbot become plaintiff in his own behalf? Have 
a magistrate brought to his room to-morrow and 
his deposition taken at once. There was some al- 


T saw 


tercation between them yesterday, before the hotel, 
and Talbot can depose that he saw Stimpson enter 
the forest with a gun, and had had a glimpse of 
something like him before he ascended the rock he 
was shot on. He can make ont a strong case.” 

“Tt is his intention, as expressed to me some 
hours ago, to have Stimpson arrested to-morrow ; 
but I see not why you should’nt appear at once as 
evidence against him.” 

* You shall see anon. Young Talbot’s purpose 
chimes admirably with mine. 1 prefer that his case 
should herald the procession of events, which I in- 
tend to marshal in person. Should Stimpson be 
acquitted to-morrow, or have to appear at future 
trial, (which is more likely,) then it is that I shall 
act. There are certain accessories, moreover, 
which I intend should tell at that trial.” 

“ T think I understand you; you allude tothe gun. 
Do you know where he concealed it!” 

* 1 do.” 

* But may he not have already removed it ?” 

** No; he could find no safer place for conceal- 
ment in Georgia, than the spot it liesin. Beside, 
he is at Greendale to-night, too happy in his tri- 
umph over his rival, to think of quitting before to- 
morrow. I would prefer, too, if practicable, that 
his arrest should take place at Greendale.” 

“] shall see to that, as the young man has left 
the prosecution entirely in my hands.” 

“Good! Now listen;—to morrow, after his 
trial, mind you, invite, in a quiet and confidential 
way, old Talbot, Mr. Truely, the parson, and Twist, 
the boot-maker, to the spot near the ‘ gray rock,’ 
called the ‘ sugar-pot,’ Stimpson’s rifle is there, 
and have it disinterred in the presence of these 
witnesses.” 

“ But why these witnesses—T wist, for instance? 
Had I not better procure a third person, possessing 
greater weight of character ?” 

Reginald then explained to him his motives for 
suggesting the names already mentioned, as also 
the course of action he had assigned to himself in 
the whole matter. 

“You understand me now *” concluded he. 

“ Perfectly,” returned Selden, smiling at the ex- 
traordinarily romantic turn of his friend. ‘* Your 
appearance on that occasion must operate fearfully 
on Stimpson.” 

“ Aye! that hour will repay me for years of suf- 
fering. I had thought of dressing for the occasion, 
as I must have Jooked that night when he viewed 
me with candle light, by the shore of the La Plata, 
and like the ‘blood boltered Banquo,’ of ‘ searing 
the eye balls’ of this ‘ Thane of Cawdor.’ But I 
will shake his nerves without mummery ;—and 
now—good night. Forget not to-morrow,” and 
folding around him his mantle, he vanished from the 
office. 





To-morrow came, and Stimpson, at the suit of 
Thomas Talbot, was arrested as he sat beneath 
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that same catawba, where, three days before, he 
had plotted the destruction of Hamilton Forbes. 
But although he had to give bail for his appear- 
ance at court, there was nothing elicited during his 
trial before the magistrate, to ruffle his calmness 
for a moment; for he assured the justice and all 
present, “ that the whole of Tom’s charge was the 
emanation of a brain, naturally fevered at present,— 
a statement which, with all due respect to the suf- 
fering young gentleman, was wholly incapable of 
proof.” And such, too, was the impression en- 
deavored to be conveyed by the language and the 
demeanor of ‘Tom's father. 


CHAPTER XI. 


*“ And nearest to the stroke of fate 
ls often he who dreads that stroke the least.”’ 
Young’s Night Thoughts. 


A month had Japsed away into the infinitade of 
the past, and draped the earth in the russet unifor- 
mity of decay, save here and there where some ever- 
greens looked up through the heart of the forest, 
like thoughts of youthful innocence in the breast 
of age, too painfully contrasting the brightness and 
the spotlessness of earlier days with the deformity 
which sorrow and care and crime have enstamped 
upon the present. 

The Superior Court of the county of was 
in session in the town of A , and the day had 
arrived for testing, in the crucible of the law, the 
purity of one of our dramatis persone. The elder 
Talbot, from many circumstances which transpired 
during the month preceding, but more especially, 
at the instance of his son, now convalescing, had 
cancelled from the docket his suit against Hamil- 
ton Forbes ; and Robert Stimpson sat alone on the 
seat of the accused. Positions had become reversed, 
and he who before had ostensibly ranked as a su- 
pernumerary, had been now promoted to the bad 
eminence of principal in guilt. Great was the 
excitement inspired by the occasion, and strong 
the array of talent marshalled for the prosecution 
and against it. 

Stimpson endeavored to look calm. Daring the 
past few weeks much had occurred to disturb his 
usually marked placidity of manner,—the name- 
less annoyances of averted looks, and cold and dis- 
tant regards of former friends, more painful than 
decisive announcements of hostile feeling; above 
all was he unmanned by the sudden and total es- 
trangement of the elder Talbot, an estrangement 
the more unaccountable to him, that it happened 
the day after their last meeting at the magistrate’s 
office, where the father took side with him against 
his own son. Yet did he look calm and composed ; 
but to the keen observer, there was something un- 
assured in the wandering of the eye, and in the 











When the case was called, Mr. Selden, for the 
prosecution, urged the application of those points 
in the plaintiff’s deposition, sustaining the case 
with all that power for which he was remarkable. 
But the defence insisted, that even though the de- 
fendant had been seen entering the forest with a 
gun, his having shot the plaintiff was a non sequi- 
tur ; besides, it was highly improbable, that the 
plaintiff could plainly identify any individual at so 
great a distance, even though he, (the plaintiff,) 
were duly sober at the time. 

This was a hard and angenerous hit at poor Tom, 
who stood, pale and languid, leaning on the shoul- 
der of Hamilton without the bar. 

Hereupon, Selden called forward Hamilton, who 
testified to the perfect sobriety of Tom on the oc- 
easion alludedto. But the defence, with that rude- 
ness which sometimes disgraces the bar, objected 
to the reception of Hamilton’s evidence in the 
case, as it was natural to suppose, that he had cer- 
tain leanings in the matter, and certain animosities 
to gratify, from his well known antipathy to the 
defendant.. 

“The witness is incapable of such conduct !” 
indignantly retorted Selden, whose fiery nature 
was aroused at this insult to his friend. ‘“ How- 
ever natural,” he continued, “it may be, for you, 
sir, to impute vile and dishonorable motives to 
others, from a wrong understanding of what per- 
tains to honorable instincts”—(here the court call- 
ed him to order.) 

“] had thought, may it please the court, that I 
should be able to conduct this trial to the end with 
a becoming temper, but the flippant insult to the 
witness took me by surprise. ‘The opposite coun- 
sel will find, however, to their confusion, before 
this day is done, that the evidence will be suffi- 
cient, not only to sustain the prosecution, proving 
in so mach, that the defendant is morally guilty of 
murder, but that prior to this event, he stood be- 
fore the bar of his own conscience, a convicted 
murderer,—a murderer, who perpetrated his ne- 
farious deed under circumstances too atrocious for 
humanity to comprehend ; a miscreant, too intol- 
erable to walk the earth,--stained with every vice, 
and blackened with every crime ; an escapade long 
from insulted justice, and the slow, but sure- paced, 
retribation which now awaits him.” 

This was unexpected by all; and the whole of 
that crowd, including judge and jury, and opposing 
counsel, were silent with astonishment. Stimpson 
turned pale, and his eyes, as he turned them on 
the speaker, corrugated rapidly for a moment, then 
settled into a sullen scowl. 

Selden then proceeded to sketch the history of 
the defendant’s connexion with Reginald Forbes; 
the confidence and the kindness wherewith he had 
been treated ; the extent of interests committed to 
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his care, and was going on to speak of the edict 
which had gone forth against the longer abidance 
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of the Spaniards in South America, when the 
jadge interrupted him by observing, that he was 
broaching matter irrelevant to the subject of the 
trial, which opinion was clamorously concurred in 
by the opposing counsel. 

“Rightly to understand men’s actions, may it 
please the court, we must go cautiously back to 
the motives which gave them origin; and what I 
was proceeding to state, when interrupted, although 
it occurred some years ago, is as intimately allied 
to the crime of which that person stands this day 
accused, as are cause and effect.” 

The court gave way, and Selden went on with 
his narrative, and depicted the whole of the scene 
on that last disastrous night in Buefios Ayres, with 
a pathos and a graphic power, and irresistibility of 
eloquence, which were glorious harbingers of the 
fame he afterwards acquired in the national senate. 
You saw the whole of that hideous mob ; the flight 
of Isabella de Urbina; the tiger pursuit of Stimp- 
son; the scene in the counting-house ; the timely 
rescue by Reginald Forbes ; the fierce and deadly 
strife; the murderous hlows; the ruffian gloating 
over the bleeding and unresisting body ;—heard 
the cries and shrieks for mercy and assistance, and 
the sullen plunge into the waters of La Plata. 
The whole of that vast assembly swayed to and 
fro in confusion ; and despite the loud calls to order 
from the judge and the officers of the court, the 
murmurs were, for a time, irrepressible. Stimp- 
son became deadly sick, and staggering forward in 
the direction of the door, would have gone out, but 
they who had entered into security for his presence, 
were on the alert, and delivered him into the hands 
of the sheriff. 

Selden resumed :—he spoke of Stimpson’s re- 
turn; his great but ill-gotten wealth; his intimacy 
with the elder Talbot; the means resorted to to 
supplant Hamilton in the friendship and affection of 
Mr. Talbot’s family ; the conference beneath the 
catawba, wherein he represented that Reginald 
Forbes had been executed for piracy, thus render- 
ing his own guiltiness more doubly damning, by 
attempting to murder reputation too :—and all— 
all, for the purpose of sating his glutinous hatred 
toward the innocent nephew, whose name and 
blood were to him living mementos of past ini- 
quity,—who stood up daily before him an uncon- 
scious remembrancer of the purity and the virtue 
he had so profanely violated. But his purpose 
was not yet accomplished. His plot was but lame- 
ly working, and he discovers that the breach he 
effected between the friends may, in time, be heal- 
ed. He has strog pretensions to the hand of the 
beautiful and excellent daughter of his friend, but 
finding that her brother may also be an obstacle in 
the way, he resolves by ‘“‘one fell swoop” to get 
rid of him and his rival. Human life is but stub- 
ble in his estimation, and if he can only succeed in 
slaying the brother and having Hamilton Forbes 











arraigned and punished for it, his greatest triumph 
shall have been achieved. A glorious opportunity 
presents itself. He sees them together in an un- 
frequented part of the woods contiguous to his 
dwelling, and taking out his rifle unperceived, as 
he imagines, e 

“Proof! Proof! your proof for this! We dare 
you to produce satisfactory, substantial proof!” in- 
terrupted the counsel for the defence. 

“Come hither, Wilson!” said Selden aloud to 
his clerk, who stood in the crowd. ‘ Hand me that 
rifle. This, gentleman, I apprehend, is the pris- 
oner’s rifle ; his name is on it,” and he held it up to 
the judge and then handed it over to the jury. 

* That is our client’s rifle,” remarked the defence, 
after examining the weapon,” but why bring it 
here? You might as well bring a shovel from his 
house into court and to as much purpose.” 

“We shall see. Sheriff, call forward the Rev. 
Tobias Truely, Aurelius Talbot, Jeremiah Twist, 
and Prudence Briggs and have them sworn.” 

They all came forward and were sworn. 

“ Mr. Truely,” said Selden, be pleased to state 
to the court and jury, where and in what manner, 
you found that rifle.” 

Mr. Truely, with great precision, states how he 
found the rifle. 

“ Did you find any thing else in the ‘ sugar-pot,’ 
as it is called t” 

‘* We found a boot in the place, a little over the 
rifle.” 

‘“* Was there any name on the lining of the boot?” 

“Mr. Stimpson’s name was on the lining of the 
boot.” 

His counsel looked at Stimpson, but he returned 
not the look. 

“You can retire, Mr. Truely. Mr. Talbot please 
to state,” &c., &c. 

Mr. Talbot stood forward, his hands thrust down 
to the elbows in the capacious pockets of his trow- 
sers, and told how and where he found the rifle. 

** Did you find any thing else in the same place, 
Mr. Talbot ?” 

“'To be sure I did,” gruffly responded the wit- 
ness.” I found that Judas’ Chariot’s, (Judas Is- 
cariot’s?) boot there; his name’s in it.” (Here 
Mr. Talbot was politely informed by the court that 
it was not in order to call nick-names, a rebuke 
which was indifferently relished by the witness.) 

“Mr. Talbot,” said a junior member of the de- 
fence, a perking little chap, who thought he should 
entertain himself with the irritability of the wit- 
ness, and amuse the court with a specimen of his 
own wit. “Mr. Talbot, are you not of the impres- 
sion now, that a boot is an uncommonly awkward 
thing to find in a sugar-pot t” 

“Why, you snub nosed, little jackanapes, do you 
think I’m a fool as well as yourself?” (Much laugh- 
ter now arose amid loud cries of “ order !”) 

“By virtue of the oath you have taken, Mr. 
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Talbot, can you say who placed the boot there ?” 
now inquired a graver lawyer on the same side. 

“Don’t I know, that after pushing the rifle down 
with his foot, he left the boot in the mud behind 
him? Doesn’t any simpletom know that?” and he 
delivered himself of a hemi-snort, like that of an 
irritated hippopotamus. 

“Mr. Talbot,” said Selden, “ you can retire. 
Mr. Twist, state to the jury what you know of this 
rifle and that boot ?” 

‘**Here’s the boot we got in the ‘ sugar-pot,’ 
over the rifle,” and Twist held up the boot. 

“Did you not make that boot for the prisoner at 
the bar, and put that name in it ?” 

“T did.” 

“Mr. Twist, you can retire. Mrs. Briggs,” 
(this woman was Stimpson’s house keeper,) “ did 
not the prisoner, at the bar, appear at his house one 
day in the latter part of last month—the twenty- 
ninth of last month,—with one leg covered with 
mud ?” 

Mrs. Briggs hesitated, trembled and replied not. 

“Answer boldly to the truth, Mrs. Briggs, as 
you expect to be judged at the last day !” 

** He did,” faintly articulated the witness. 

** And was he not also without a boot on the mud- 
died foot, when he arrived at the house ?” 

“He was.” (Stimpson now nervously clutched 
the railing before him.) 





have said to criminate the culprit at the bar,” and 
raising his voice, he called on “ Kawanda, the In- 
dian !” 

There was a slight movement at one of the doors, 
the crowd separated to the right and left, and the 
mute, habited as usual, strode up the flagged floor 
of the court with the noiseless tread of his moc- 
casins. His presence at the bar seemed to afford 
some merriment to several lads, in the crowd, who 
now broke out into audible gibes. 

“ Silence in court!” shouted the sheriff. 

“Do you intend this as a farce, Mr. Selden?” 
demanded the judge, reddening with anger. 

‘It is in rather bad taste to introduce a farce di- 
rectly after so tragical a prologue,” sneeringly ob- 
served the opposite counsel. 

** Out with the dumby !” shouted several voices 
at once. 

The Indian exchanged glances with Selden, then 
making a sign to the sheriff, which the latter me- 
chanically obeyed, retreated a few steps down the 
passage, when wheeling to the left, he entered the 
sheriff’s apartment, the latter closely following. 
Silence having been, with some difficulty, re- 
stored, Mr. Selden observed, “ since the court is 
disposed to consider the testimony of a mute as 
somewhat anomalous, it will raise no objection, I 
apprehend, to the evidence of one whom I shall 
now call,” and raising his voice to.a tone loud and 


“Mrs. Briggs, you can retire unless some of|overpoweringly solemn, he said: “I summon, 


those gentlemen choose to interrogate you.” But 
they chose not to interrogate and she retired. 

“The gentlemen have clamored for proof and 
they have got proof. Yes ——” 

**T pronounce the whole affair a conspiracy got 
up to destroy our client,” interrupted the A%sop 
who was witty, a minute before, on the “ sugar- 
pot.” 

** A conspiracy,” resumed Selden, calmly but im- 


before this earthly tribunal, the presence of Re- 
ginald Forbes!” and as the name was pronounced, 
Reginald, apparelled as he was on the night of 
his conference with Selden, came forth from the 
apartment which Kawanda, the minute before, had 
entered. The silence was death-like. No one 
breathed ; and as he moved up the floor with mea- 
sured and noiseless tread, nearly all of that crowd, 
considering him long dead, gazed on him now with 


pressively, ‘‘ of justice against its antagonist,—of | undefinable awe, as on one who, by some strange and 


all in nature that is sacred, against all that is abomi- 


nable and accursed. The tongueless ministers of| world of spirits. 


invincible sorcery, had been summoned from the 
The name,—that name which, 


nature, with organ most miraculous, have conspired | whenever uttered during a period passed by, failed 


to articulate the prisoner’s guilt. 


The soil of his| not to cast a sickening shadow round the prisoner’s 


native country, no more than the depths of La Plata, | path, had been heard called by him now ;—he heard 


would keep his murderous secrets. 
the waters of the earth will blab of bloodshed. 
Such guilt as his can never long be secret. 


The earth and | it, but unlike others, he turned not to look. Racked 


and strained as had been every nerve and fibre of 


Bury|his frame, during the preceding minutes of his 


it deep as the centre and the earth will vomit up| trial, wherein had passed, in grim and public pro- 


evidence of the damning deed. 
sin unmarked of human ken. 


Nor was the assas- | cession, the hideous catalogue of his offences, un- 
An eye was bent! veiled, as he well might think, by supernatural 


upon his deed,—the eye of one whose name will| hands, he partakes more easily of the awe, seem- 
thrill the prisoner’s marrow,—who has traced, with| ingly to him now inspired by that dread challenge 
sleepless vigilance, his complex villainy through|to the dead to appear,—feels the appalling power of 
all its windings,—one whose name is synony-| the silence which broods upon the crowd, and his 
mous with all of honor and manly purity,—the most | fears are intensified to almost mortal agony. He 
remarkable of this or any age,—whose history fur- | tries to shake off the incubus ,—smiles derisively 
nishes a series of such vicissitudes as never, per-| at his own weakness, though he succeeds but faintly 
haps, before have fallen to human lot, and whose| in the attempt to smile, and internally curses the 





presence here, to day, will illustrate whatever 1 malice of the spectators who conspire, by their si- 
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lence, to aggravate the demoniac spell. He would 
give worlds, if at his control, for any earthly sound 
or voice, even the voice of the prosecutor, to break 
that terrible stillness, which, though but the still- 
ness of a minute, has seemingly to him the dura- 
tion of aneternity. Heart and brain are consuming 
under the sense that he is seated beneath the shadow 
of some dread, retributory power,—that he has be- 
come the central object on which every face in that 
vast assembly is turned rebukingly, loathingly and 
with horror. He continues to look toward the 
window, which is over the judge’s shoulder, but 
marks nothing. His eyes are open, but he has lost 
the faculty to close them. The treasures of earth 
could not tempt him to look around ;—his anguish 
is intolerable, and big drops of sweat ooze out from 
the flesh from which all blood has departed. An 
object is gliding before the disk of his eye, and now 
the rays from the window are intercepted ; his head 
is involuntarily reverted and he Looxs! The eye 
that, for years, has followed him by day and by 
night,—that has haunted his pillow and murdered 
his repose, 1s upon HIM! Its light, ever piercing 
and meteoric, now shines out upon him with a power 
he deems not of this world,—a glare and a fire in- 
sufferable; he shudders and catches at the air for 
support, and with a wild ejulation of despair, falls 
heavily backward to the floor! 

“ IT have triumphed !” said his scourger aloud. 

* Look to the prisoner !” commanded the judge. 

* Carry him out into the air!” ordered the pris- 
oner’s counsel. 

“ Carry him to jail!” said a third, whose courage 
had rallied. 

** He is dead!” said the sheriff. 

** He is dead!” said the sherif*’s officers. 

** Dead !” echoed several bystanders. 

“ Dead!” echoed a hundred voices, and those near 
the doors on whom yet was lingering the dread fasci- 
nation, created by the appearance in their midst of one 
whose ghost, they believed, had been seen by many, 
hearing the words “ he is dead!” felt all their fears 
confirmed ; they rushed wildly into the court-yard, 
and taking up the sound, echoed and reéchoed it a 
thousand times. The panic infected many still re- 
maining in the court-house, who were unable, from 
the thronged condition of the doorways, to get out, 
and the cries of “dead!” and ‘‘ murdered!” re- 
sounded in mad confusion. The voices of the 
sheriff and the other officers of the law, were 
drowned in the general uproar. The judge de- 
scended from his bench, and approaching him on 
whom, but a little before, he sate in judgment, 
found that all control over him by earthly tribunals 
was atanend. He had been summoned to appear 
before another and a sterner Judge! 





CONCLUSION. 


Light hearts and pleasant faces were again at 





Greendale, and Mr. Talbot was superstrenuous in 
atoning to Hamilton for past asperity. He told his 
intended son-in-law that although he had been ac- 
customed, from his early days, to encounter various 
degrees of cunning and deception, yet did he never 
meet so extraordinary an imposthume as was that 
person whose name he now disliked to mention. 
He assured Hamilton’s uncle that he was exceed- 
ingly pleased he had not been hanged for piracy, 
and that he always suspected there was more about 
Kawanda than met the eye. Tom adhered to his 
resolution and to the conclusion to which the “ lucky 
thought” had led him. Reginald Forbes having 
been empowered by the proper tribunals to take 
possession of the whole of the real and personal 
property of the late Robert Stimpson, presented it, 
(being childless himself,) to his nephew, on condi- 
tion that immediately after his marriage with Ella 
Talbot, and once a year thereafter, if possible, he 
should visit Porto Rico, in company with Ella, who 
had frequently expressed an ardent desire to form 
an acquaintance and a friendship with Isabella. 
Reginald himself soon after sailed for his adopted 
home, to have mingled, perhaps, again with his 
destiny, such stirring events as may adorn some 
future tale. 








a: FP. E. 
Maryland. 





THE COUNTY COURT ATTORNEY. 


“And sometime showing a more swelling port, 
Than my faint means would grant continuance.” 
[ Shakespeare. 


Gaunt seems his hack,—mean his caparison, 

Lank the valise, which little hath therein ; 

For he his wardrobe bears his back upon,— 

The same doth reptile hight the terrapin ;— 

And whilst for fees, he patiently doth wait, 

Small is the stock within his pouch I ween, 

Which he from dearest friend y’ borrowed late, 
With promise to repay, when prosperous his estate. 


Quick he dismounts, and hides his wretched steed, 
Lest sharp-eyed ridicule his plight should note— 
Passing its ribald jest withouten hede, 

Upon that jaded frame and rugged coat. 

For none can rustic e’er esteem indeed, 

Whose garron nag doth poverty denote ;— 

So giveth he the ostler, sly his meed, 

Exhorting him to see that nought his horse doth nede. 


Then wistfully he eyes a busy pair, 

Where cute Ca. Sa. on roguish client winks, 
And sighs to think a stranger he is there, 

And as he ponders, feels his heart to shrink, 

At dreary view of path professional, 

Thronged with pert clerk, or conynge constabel, 
Deeming themselves for work too wise withal, 
Yet thriving most where evils most befall. 

Ah me! they little think the poignant woe, 
Which man engaged in fostering wrong can sow. 
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And now, with cordial shake and lowly bow, 

Some slight acquaintance he salutes profound ; 
Affects to jest, eftsoons with serious brow, 

All vacantly he stares upon the ground, 

Whilst, in his mind, he thinks if he may make 
Some small percentage on his capital, 

Which at some game of chance he fain would stake, 
And clean some luckless wight, or lose his little all. 
But then, the risk of loss doth him appal, 

And he desists; to hope where ruin may befall. 


Thus he each court attends, until his garb, 
Napless, and worn, with grease and soil bestained, 
Awakes the jest which woundeth like a barb,— 
Taunted that he his suit hath long retained. 

A dingy white, his castor meets the shower ; 

A jewel midst his faded finery 

Sparkles, sad relic of far happier hour, 

Whilst his wan cheek and almost tearful eye 

Tell how base pride doth jest with misery. 


But harpy creditors, who once had deemed 

His early promise must bear golden fruit, 

Fear that his fortunes are not what they seemed,— 
Haste the sharp axe to lay unto his root. 

His farm, by friendly aid erstwhile redeemed, 
Supports his sisters twain, in good repute ; 

But this alas the ruthless plunderers rive, 

Casting those forth on charity to live,— 

Ne on a dish so cold may any sothely thrive. 


Hard is the law to him, who hath no tongue, 

Ne glistering brass, whereon to write his lore ; 

Who scorns the pert and voluble harangue, 

And all those arts, which may applause procure ! 

Thus, locking in his breast the pride which struggles sore, 
Tortured by shame and indigence conjoined, 

What boots to chronicle his fortunes more ? 

Low sinking ’neath the cares which wring his mind, 

He whiskey vile will drink at cost of any low-bred hind. 


Virginia. 





TO THE Z{OLIAN HARP. 


BY W. C. JACK. 


Whence comes that soft and gentle strain, 
That breath which thrills the trembling string ? 
Sweet Bard of night, breathe once again ; 
Thy silken chords so sweetly sing. 


Thy spirit songs I love to hear, 

As ’mid the evening winds they move; 
They fall as sweetly on the ear 

As anthems from the harps of love. 


Nor sweeping blasts can e’er avail 
Thy mellow music to prolong ; 

Nor sudden gush of roughened gale 
Invites thy wild and plaintive song. 


But to the softer zephyr’s sigh, 

At evening’s pensive, hallowed hour,— 
In strains of wildest melody, 

Thy harp reveals its mystic power. 


Vou. XII—16 


Nor gilded harp by Houri strung, 
Nor music from the choral nine, 

Nor sweetest lay by syren sung, 
Is music soft and sweet as thine. 


Far echoing to the zephyr's swell, 

Thy numbers on the night wind stream ; 
They weave a gentler, purer spell, 

Than e’er was wove by song or dream. 


Greenville, Ga., Nov. 1845. 





THE MEMPHIS CONVENTION: 
THE WAREHOUSING SYSTEM. 


We were unavoidably so far anticipated by the 
public prints, in giving an account of the proceed- 
ings of the Great Southern and Western Conven- 
tion, assembled at Memphis, on the 12th of No- 
vember last, that we had concluded to defer any 
remarks upon the action of that body, until the 
Journal, with the documents and reports, was laid 
before the country. 

But as the proceedings in relation to the Ware- 
housing System have either been misunderstood, 
or not understood, and the measure, believed to be 
so important to the commercial prosperity of the 
country, is now presented officially to Congress, 
it may be useful to relate briefly, the facts which 
transpired at Memphis. 

1. A special Committee, composed of one mem- 
ber from each State, each nominated by his own 
delegation, was raised to take into consideration 
the Warehousing System. The Committee had 
two conferences—the one rather informal, the other 
full and regular. A large majority reported de- 
cidedly in its favor, as their report signed by about 
nine members, when published, will fully show. 
The committee were warned by the course of the 
Convention in reference to the reading of Reports, 
that a long report would be useless and not even 
sufiered to be read : they therefore contented them- 
selves with expressing their views in the form of a 
brief preamble, rather stating than arguing the 
principles upon which they based the accompany- 
ing resolutions, recommending the system to the 
speedy adoption of Congress. 

2. But a minority report was presented, signed 
by three or four. They took the ground that the 
country were not sufficiently informed upon so im- 
portant a question, that even merchants differed as 
to its results,—whether beneficial or injurious,— 
that Chambers of Commerce had petitioned, and 
members of Congress had written and spoken, 





against it; that it should not be decided without 
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discussion, for which there was not time; and that 
any discussion of it would at once involve the 
Tariff; and that it was inexpedient and unsuitable 
then and there to agitate the matter, but that it 
should be left to the people and to Congress. On 
the merits of the Warehousing System, they ex- 
pressed no opinion,—rather inclined towardsit. The 
minority report was very well drawn up by Mr. 
Trescott of Charleston, S. C. We state its sub- 
stance from memory, and may be a little inaccu- 
rate; but are positively right, in substance. 

3. The majority of the Committee did not lengthen 
their report by any reply to the reasoning of the 
minority, because they knew that they would not 
oppose the system upon its merits. When the 
two reports had been read, there the matter rested. 
By the course of the Convention pursued in refer- 
ence to all Reports, a discussion was impossible ; 
and several, among whom was the President, Mr. 
Calhoun, said that the measure then stood upon 
fair and high ground,—with one report in favor 
and the other not adverse, and that it was better 
not to press a vote, but to let it go forth to the 
country, upon its present footing. ° 

This course was acquiesced in, though with some 
reluctance, for we were fully persuaded, that the 
vote of the Convention would be favorable. 

4. When the general committee, of one from 
each State, of which Governor Jones of Tennesee 
was chairman, appointed to digest the various 
reports and resolutions that had been offered and to 
propose something definite for the final*action of 
the Convention, made their report, they omitted the 
Warehousing System, as, to our certain knowledge, 
they did other matters that were likely to produce 
discussion and division of opinion. It was the last 
evening of the session and nothing but despatch, 
dependent upon harmony, could accomplish what 
remained to be executed. This committee, then, 
was compelled to be very general in their resolu- 
tions, and careful to prevent any collision of in- 
terests. They had omitted also any mention of the 
military road through Arkansas, an improvement 
in which both Tennessee and Arkansas were deeply 
interested. This produced some warmth ; but for- 
tunately it was amicably settled; and is mentioned 
only to show the state of things atthetime. After 
all this, and in the face of a resolution that had 
been adopted, restricting the action of the Conven- 
tion almost entirely to the Report of Governor 
Jones’ committee, the Warehousing System was 
again brought forward by Col. Bingham of Natchez, 
who offered the resolution appended to the majority 
report above mentioned. He did this, because the 
meeting at Natchez had instructed their delegates 
to press the adoption of the Warehousing System. 
But owing to the lateness of the hour, the stage of 
the proceedings, and the dread of division, already 
increased by the case of the Arkansas Road,—it may 
be also, to prevent coming to a direct vote on the 





subject,—a motion was made to lay the resolution, 
offered by the member from Natchez, on the table, 
which prevailed by a small majority of the States 
represented,—the vote being taken by States. 
Thus ended the action of that large and enlightened 
assembly upon this interesting and important ques- 
tion, and we can not conceive how it should be re- 
garded in any other view than as favorable, and 
persuasive to its establishment by the present 
Congress. 


The measures and improvements proposed by the 
Convention were numerous and extensive; but as 
far as we can judge, very few should have been 
omitted. 


If, as the citizen of any one State, we should, 
conscientiously and with a proper regard to the 
just powers of the General Government, espouse 
any given improvement, we can not be so incon- 
sistent, or ungenerous as to refuse assent and céope- 
ration to what we should urge, if placed in the situa- 
tion of others, our brethren and countrymen. If 
our Legislators would act upon this principle oftener, 
their views would be more expanded and compre- 
hensive, whilst their “ construction” might still be 
as “strict.” And the condition of the West is, in 
many respects, peculiar; and no statesman will lay 
down principles which are not applicable in the 
widest field of public duty and usefulness. We 
mean not here to touch the vexed question of In- 
ternal Improvements by the Federal Government. 
We will say, however, that from dread of this bug- 
bear, much neglect and injustice have been suffered ; 
and in the truly precious name of “ State Rights” 
and *“ Strict Construction,” much narrow-minded- 
ness and indifference to the progress of our country 
have been sanctioned. But the hopes and wishes 
of the West are, fortunately, encouraged and aided 
by some of the “ most straitest sect.” 


Their realization, however, will be attended with 
this difficulty ; that though al] the energy and re- 
sources of the Government should be directed to- 
wards the legitimate objects proposed by the Mem- 
phis Convention, it would require years, and a per- 
manence of policy yet too little known to our history, 
to carry out even a part of them. And this diffi- 
culty will be increased by that of deciding where 
to begin. But we are glad to see, from the early 
movements of Mr. Crittenden and others, that these 
difficulties are not discouraging, and that some en- 
tering levers have already been applied, to push on 
the interests of the Great West. 

Some of the most enlarged and beneficial schemes, 
laid before the Memphis Convention, depend not 
upon Federal Patronage, except to a very limited 
extent; viz., the connection by Rail Roads between 
the Mississippi and Atlantic. The indications that 
this grand design is progressing and gaining strength 
in public opinion are highly inspiriting. It will be 








a new era,—the Hegira of Steam Power,—when 
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this conception shall have been realized; as we trust 


' it will be before many years. 


And what is Virginia doing to keep pace with 
this rapid march of Improvement?! If she open the 
Ohio to the James, and thence to the Atlantic, she 
will do something. But she will have been so far 
anticipated and outstripped by others, in that race, 
that the expected benefits, once certain, will now be 
found greatly diminished. But the great step for 
her to take, with a giant’s stride, is towards the 
South West. 

Her proposed turnpike is not commensurate with 
her wants or her prospects; and we hope yet to see 
it substituted by a Rail Road, joining another through 
Tennessee to the Georgia Rail Road, whence there 
will be a choice of routes Southward and West- 
ward ;—to the Gulf, by Montgomery and Mobile ; 
and to the Mississippi, at Natchez, Vicksburg, 
and it may be other points, besides Memphis. 
In addition to the advantages possessed by this 
last, growing city, we were pleased to learn that 
about one hundred thousand dollars would give her 
the command, at her very door, of an extensive 
water power; which her enterprising citizens are 
hoping soon to render available. Success to them 
and their city! 





TO A RIVULET. 


BY MRS. FLORENCE BRANDEGEE. 


Little brook so gently stealing, 
Through the woods and meadows gay ; 
Teach me what your ditty meaneth! ° 
I will list to what you say. 


Very sweet to me your dashings, 
Striking notes from pebble-stone : 

I must stop to hear your music ; 
Better music heard I none. 


Are you wooing some fair flower 
Nestled on your verdant brink ? 

Or of happy warblers whispering, 
Coming here to wash and drink? 


Would you tell us of the bright moon, 
Nightly on your bosom seen, 

Softly saying, that Endymion 
Charmeth less the radiant qneen? 


Or the sun’s praises are you singing, 
Gaily as you pass along ; 

How he gives, a royal listener, 
Wreathes and diamonds for your song ? 


I will sit and list your murmur, 
Like the baleyon calm and still : 

T hough I can not read your language, 
You my inmost beart can thrill. 


Be to me a happy emblem, 
Of a heart content and gay : 
Teach me, singing brook, thy gladness, 
That | too may sing alway. 
Berlin, Conn. 





Notices of New TWorks. 


LIBRARY OF AMERICAN WORKS. 


NO. III. Letters from Italy. By J. T. Headley. 
NO. X. The Alps and the Rhine. By the same. 


The friends of American Literature must have 
hailed, with pleasure, the series of native works, 
issued by Wiley and Putnam, containing, as they 
do, many honorable contributions to our lighter class 
of Literature. Hawthorne, Poe, Headley, Simms, 
Mathews, Cheever, “ Mary Clavers,” &c., have 
been successively introduced to the public. ‘These 
writers are very various in merit; and perhaps the 
interests of our Letters would not have been in- 
jured by the suppression of the works of some of 
them. ‘These interests are too dear and important 
to be jeoparded; and they deserve the conjoint 
efforts of Editor, Publishers and Authors, properly 
to sustain and advance them. In no other way, 
can the “ Library of American works” maintain its 
position by the side of the “ Library of Choice 
Reading,” from foreign pens ; fulfil the promises of 
the publishers, or realize the hopes of those who 
have so liberally cheered them on. 

We would not be understood as relying too much 
upon these works, as representatives of our Litera- 
ture. ‘They belong, it is true, to a class of produc- 
tions, which must be cultivated for the improvement 
of taste and the attainment of elegance, even in 
graver kinds of composition; but we would not, in 
dwelling upon them, have any lose sight of Native 
works, from other sources, of the same or a differ- 
ent character. 

With a cheering to all who are engaged in the 
delightful employments of Letters, and especially 
those who are inspired with a patriotic desire to 
benefit their country and illustrate her fame, and 
without disparagement to any, we would invite at- 
tention for a few moments to the entertaining 
volumes of Mr. Headley. 

These volumes are highly readable ; though per- 
haps not very finished. The author is sure to in- 
terest his reader and to carry him on with earnest- 
ness and pleasure. Indeed, his subjects are of an 
engaging kind, and being himself warmed up by 
them and entering into their spirit, he rarely fails 
to enlist interest and attention. A writer of more 





power and a nicer discrimination of the beauties of 
Art, might fail to produce half the pleasure im- 
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parted by a perusal of the Letters from Italy. In 
a just appreciation of the associations that cluster 
around every spot of that classic Land; in a lively 
susceptibility of the pleasures derived from Nature 
and Art, and in an earnest. enthusiasm, combined 
with no ordinary faculty of delineation, in descri- 
bing whatever comes before his mind, or to his 
heart, Mr. Headley opens resources which afford to 
every reader much gratification and delight. 

There are many things in the “ Letters from 
Italy,” which might be dwelt upon, or extracted. 
But we must content ourselves with the following 
tribute to our unequalled Washington. It will 
show, that in composing his Letters, in a far dis- 
tant land, the author had the Home-spirit in his 
breast. Says Mr. H: 


“On my return from Byron's mansion, I called 
on the Marguis di Negro. His ‘ Viletta’ occupies 
a hill that overlooks the sea, and presents from 
every point you view it, a most picturesque appear- 
ance. The hill is walled up on every side, so that 
it looks like an old castle, while the top is converted 
into a most beautiful garden. The Marquis knew 
Byron well, admired his genius, but shook his head 
when he spoke of his heart. The family of the 
Marquis is one of the oldest and noblest of the 
city, yet he cares nothing for his rank, and prides 
himself on his literary reputation alone. e is 
republican in his feelings, and has an enthusiastic 
love for America. A father to his tenants, and the 
unswerving friend of the oppressed, his intercessions 
have released many a poor prisoner from a life of 
confinement. 

* Although it is mid-winter, the temperature is 
soft and mild as June; and as the Marquis flung 
open the windows to let in the air laden with per- 
fume, and the soft breeze from the sea that slum- 
bered below, he brought out his harp and told me 
to give him a subject for a song. He has been 
one of the greatest ‘Improvisatore’ of his time, 
and still composes with wonderful facility. We 
had been talking of human freedom, and I gave him 
‘Liberty.’ He swept his hand over his harp- 
strings and sung, while he played an accompani- 
ment, one of the sweetest little odes I ever heard. 
He composed both the poetry and music while he 
sung. 

** I loved the Marquis before I had ever seen him. 
When, a stranger in Genoa, I was once wandering 
over the grounds of his viletta, looking at the 
statuary interspersed among the foliage, my atten- 
tion was suddenly arrested by a marble figure stand- 
ing in a niche, with the inscription over it in large 
capitals, ‘ALLA MEMORIA DI WASHING- 
TON’ TO THE MEMORY OF WASH- 
INGTON.’ I was never taken more by surprise 
in my life. There it stood, the emblem and per- 
sonification of freedom, in one of the most despotic 
kingdoms of Europe. No pride prompted the honor, 
and self-interest was all against it. Feeling, noble 
feeling alone had placed it there. I never felt a 


compliment to my country, and my country's father, 
more keenly than this statue uttered, standing as it 
did on the soil of tyranny. I sat down at evening and 
perpetrated the following lines, which I afterwards 
slightly altered, and read to a friend of the Mar- 
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quis who was a frequent visitor at our house. 


He 
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wished me to send Di Negro a copy, and in return 
the Marquis sent me a collection of his entire works, 
accompanied with some lines in French, which I 
also give, not for the compliment they render me, 
but for the generous sentiments they breathe to- 
wards my country. 


TO THE VILLA DI NEGRO. 


“Sweet Villa, from the distant sea, 
Long cradled on its stormy breast, 
Thy green top kindly greeted me, 
The first sweet harbinger of rest ; 
And all thy bowers seemed welcoming 
The weary wanderer from his home, 
While, like the gentle breath of spring. 
Thy odors o’er the waves were borne. 


“But when, amid thy classic shades, 
I saw upon the sculptured stone, 
What never from a free heart fades, 
‘Memoria D1 WasHINGTON,’ 
The glad tears came into my eyes, 
And from my lips there breathed a prayer, 
And gazing still, with sweet surprise, 
I blessed the hand that set it there : 


“ And suddenly, I seemed again 
Upon my own free, native hills, 
And heard the shout of myriad men, 
That every patriot bosom thrills, 
‘GEORGE WASHINGTON, THE GREAT, THE GOOD!’ 
But, as | caught its dying fall, 
I turned where that lone statue stood, 
And loved its mute praise more than all. 


*- God bless thee, noble Marquis! thou 
Dost bear thy years with vigor yet, 

And not in vain upon thy brow 
Is stamped the look of Lafayette. 

Long may’st thou live, the stranger’s friend, 
And when thy noble race is run, 

Around thy grave shall come and bend, 
In tears, the sons of Washington. 


* The reference to Lafayette in the above lines 
is owing to the fact, that the resemblance the Mar- 
quis di Negro bears to the Marquis Lafayette is so 
striking, that the likeness of the one is often mis- 
taken for that of the other by those familiar with 
the features of both. He is upwards of seventy 
years of age, but vigorous and active as most men 
at fifty-five. If you feel inclined to find fault with 
the French in the lines of the Marquis, just remem- 
ber how difficult it is to write poetry in a foreign 
language. 


A MONSIEUR HEADLEY. 


“ Votre verve se plait d’embellir ma retraite 

Par des accords flatteurs : je vous connais poéte ; 
Mon ceeur, reconnaisant a ce trait de bonté, 
Vous offre le laurier de |’immortalité. 

C’est ici que cet arbre a jeté ses racines, 

Et acru par les soins de nos muses Jatines 

Dans des siécles fameux, et lorsque les Romains 
De l’univers entier étaient les souverains : 

Les temps sont bien changés? mais chére est la memoire 
De ces héros brillant dans le sein de ’histoire ; 
Mon esprit se réveilla a ce beau souvenir, 

Qui ne pourra jamais dans mon aime périr. 
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Honorer le talent fut toujours ma devise, 

Libre dans mes élans ma voix n’est pas soumise 
A l’envie, aux dedains, aux préjugés du jour, 
La vérité m’éclaire, excitant mon amour; 
L’Amerique m’est chére, et dans l"émotion 


after dinner, the first thing that meets your eye is 
some dozen or fifteen heads bobbing up and down, 
like buoys, on the surface of the steaming water. 
There, wagging backwards and forwards, is the 
shaven crown of a fat old friar. Close beside, 
J’adore avec respet l’immortal Washington. the glossy ringlets of a fair maiden, while between, 
Et quel étre pouvrait a sa gloire se taire, perhaps, is the moustached face of an invalid offi- 
: Lui par son bras vanqueur, et par ses lois le pére, cer. In another direction, gray hairs are ‘ floating 
Qui refusa l"honneur de souverainté on the tide,’ and the withered faces of old dames 
En donnant généreux la paix, la liberté. peer ‘over the flood.’ But to sit and soak a whole 
; Dans cet Eden fleuri vous voyez son image day, even in company, is no slight penalty, and so 
E Dressée, et dés long-temps, par un tribut d’hommage, to while away the lazy hours, one is engaged in 
En Europe le seul vénéré monument, reading a newspaper which he holds over his head, 
Qui recoit de tous lieux et les veux et l’accent. another in discussing a bit of toast on a floating 
Je partage avec vous ce mouvement de l’ame ; table ; a third, in keeping a withered nosegay, like 








Apollon me sourit et son rayon m’enflamme, 
Et malgré mes vieux ans je puis par mes concerts 
Louer votre patrie en face 4 l’univers. 


Gian Caro D1 Necro. 
Della Viletta, ce 24 Janvier, 1843. 


“Our naval officers in the Mediterranean will 
have cause long to remember him with gratitude.” 


“The Alps and the Rhine” was written to con- 
vey to the minds of readers, some conception of 
the natural scenery in Switzerland and along the 
Rhine. The effort has been successful, and we 
feel quite familiar with storms and avalanches, gor- 
ges and cataracts, peaks and glaciers, grandeur and 
desolation. ‘To a mind endowed with a suscepti- 
bility of the beautiful and sublime, there is an un- 
ending charm in such scenes of magnificence and 
grandeur; and as often as they are presented to 
the eye, or even come before the imagination, the 
elevating emotions arise, rather strengthened than 
tamed and satiated by indulgence. And even the 
eye may discover variety and new beauties in each 
scene ; but when the attempt has been made to de- 
scribe a few such scenes in language, the store of 
terms and epithets becomes exhausted, and subse- 
quent descriptions appear little more than mere rep- 
etitions of the former. This is a difficulty insepa- 
rable from verbal scenery painting ; and Mr. Head- 
ley was fully aware of it. Still there is more 
of repetition in his pages than there was neces- 
sity for; and we tire a little of some of his phra- 
ses, and of the multiplied crash of his avalanches. 
But parts of the work are exceedingly graphic. 
We were struck with the passages of Suwarrow 
and Macdonald, with their armies, over the moun- 
tain passes in winter. Here he was enabled to in- 
troduce something besides the mere scenery, which 
removed the difficulty to which we have alluded. 
The description of the Field of Waterloo is also 
fall of animation. The scene at the warm baths 
of Leuk is highly amusing,—patients sitting for 
hours, on benches, up to their chins in the steam- 
ing water, receiving and entertaining their friends! 


‘* All the bathers, of both sexes and all ages and 
conditions, are clothed in long woollen mantles with 


a tippet around their shoulders, and sit on benches 


a water-lily, just above the surface, while it is hard 
to tell which looks most dolorous, the withered 
flowers or her face. In one corner two persons 
are engaged in playing chess ; and in another, three 
or four more, with their chins just out of water, 
are enjoying a pleasant ‘ téte-a-téte’ about the de- 
lectability of being under water, seething away at 
a temperature of nearly 120 deg., eight hours per 
day. Persons making their daily calls on their 
friends are entering and leaving the gallery, or 
leaning over engaged in earnest conversation with 
those below them. Not much etiquette is observ- 
ed in leave-taking, for if the patient should attempt 
a bow he would duck his head under water.” 


In this volume, we discover some of Mr. Head- 
ley’s contributions to the Messenger; in the “ As- 
cent of Mont Blane,” with Pat McSweeny’s amu- 
sing lines, from the Register of the English Hotel ; 
the “Pass of the Col De Balm;” “the vale of 
Chamouni,” &c. Whilst we acknowledge the 
pleasure which he has afforded ourselves and others, 
we would remind him of some instances of care- 
lessness, some of which are almost unpardonable. 
It is not by such carelessness, that he can expect 
his works to stand by the side of Eothen ; Bubbles 
from the Brunnen ; and the Rhine, of Victor Hugo. 
At page 64, he says: 


“ The black form of a steed and its rider were 
seen suspended for a moment in mid heavens, amid 
clouds of snow, and the next moment they fell 
among the ice and rocks below, crushed out of the 
very form of humanity,” 


The form were seen!—They, (i. e. the form of 
the steed and its rider,) crushed out of the form of 
humanity ! If it be permissible to refer ‘“* they” to 
the steed and the rider, still it can not be right to 
ascribe the form of humanity to a steed. 

At page 100: 


“ This intense attention of so many people to the 
single object of keeping their cups right end np, 
and yet swing them as far and rapid as possible in 
order to cool the water, was irresistibly comical.” 


And yet swing them as far and rapid! An ad- 
jective and an adverb conjoined in this way? 
And with what is the verb swing to be construed ? 

At page 125: 





ranged round the bath, under water up to their 
necks. Stroll into this large bathing room awhile 


“ She, with the elderly lady her companion, were 
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to ascend the Rhine in their carriage, which they |enactments he recites do not fill us with admira- 


had aboard from Cologne, so as to get all the beau- 
ties of the scenery.” 


She were to ascend, with the lady, &e.! Did 
they have the carriage aboard from Cologne; or 
were they to ascend, from Cologne, in the carriage 
which they had aboard? The latter, we presume. | 

At page 127: | 

‘“‘ have never seen any thing more grand in its 


general plan and construction, and yet so exqui- 
sitely beautiful in its details, than this choir.” 


This sentence js not very elegantly expressed ; 
and reminds one of the old example in the gram- 
mar, “* He was more beloved, but not so much ad- 
mired, as Cynthio.” 

At page 128: 

“To say nothing of this singularly large fleet of 
virgins, it is very curious they should be driven, by 
a week or more of tempests, through the Lowlands, 


up the Rhine to Cologne, without having once got 
aground or sent high and dry ashore.” 


Without having ouce got aground, or sent high 
and dry ashore! Sent what? 

We do not point out these errors from a spirit of 
hypercriticism, for we entertain a regard for Mr. 
Headley, and believe that he will gladly correct, in 
subsequent editions, any mistakes that may be shown 
him. 

Speaking of Calvin’s administration at Geneva, 
Mr. Headley justifies some of his ** most arbitra- 
ry enactments,” as evincing the “clear sightedness 
of the man;” and thinks that “such apparently 
bigoted enactments sprung out of the clearest prac- 
tical wisdom.” He continues thus, 


“A republic without the severity of Puritan 
manner, we believe, is impossible for any length of 
time ; that is, while men are so depraved, they will 
use their liberty for the gratification of their pas- 
sions. The (so called) ‘straight-laced Puritan’ is, 
after all, the only man who knows any thing of 
the true genius of a republic among men such as 
we find them. Calvin and Rousseau! which, after 
all, was the true republican ? the sentimental dream- 
er or the stern Presbyterian ?” 


We can not concur in this, as true either histo- 
rically or philosophically. True Republican sim- 
plicity is as far removed from bigotry and intoler- 
ance, as the dreamy sentimentalism of Rousseau is 
from the rigor of Calvin. And why take such an 
extreme case as that of Rousseau to contrast with 
Calvin? If such illustration be argument, then, by 
a judicious selection, any thing may be established. 
But who was the true Republican, Calvin, or Frank- 
lin,—or Washington,—or Madison? To us, it 
makes little about the name of tyranny: Whether 
it be exercised in the name of a king, or of the 
King of kings; whether at Geneva, or Rome; 
under prelatical conformity, or puritanical severity, 
it is alike odious. We may not be as well inform- 


tion, as they do him. They are founded upon the 
same plea which establishes despotism,—the liber- 
ty of the subject must be taken away, as he is not 
qualified to use it discreetly. 

We give the following anecdote of the people 
of Cologne and their magnificent Gothic Cathe- 


|dral, which, though commenced six hundred years 


ago, is only half completed. 


“Long before reaching Cologne, the highest 
tower of the church is visible, with a huge crane 
swinging from its unfinished top, where it has hung 
for centuries. Some time since it was taken down 
by the city authorities, but a terrible thunder-storm 
which swept over the place soon after, was believ- 
ed by the frightened inhabitants to be in conse- 
quence of their wickedness in removing this crane. 
It was saying to the world, ‘we never intend to 
finish this church,’ a declaration which set the ele- 
ments in such commotion, that soon after an awful 
black thunder-cloud began to show itself over the 
trembling city. ‘The lightning crossed its fiery 
lances over head, and the redoubled thunder shook 
the very foundations on which the city stood. As 
soon, therefore, as it was over, and to prevent 
another similar, more awful visitation, the inhabi- 
tants began to hoist this enormous crane to its place 
on the top of the tower. I could not but laugh, as I 
saw its black outline against the sky, at the folly that 
had replaced it there. It was the most deliberate 
hambug, practised ona large scale, I had ever seen. 
It was like the Irishman vowing a hundred candles 
to the Virgin Mary, if she would save him from 
shipwreck, when the vessel was breaking to pieces 
under him. Said his companion to him, *‘ Why 
do you lie, tor vou know you can't get them” 
‘ Never mind,’ he replied, ‘ keep still, the Virgin 
don’t know it.’ ” 

From the following it would appear, that Ameri- 
cans are not the only ones who have confused ideas 
on the subject of the annexationof Canada. Speak- 
ing of an English gentleman, “ who spent every 


summer on the continent,” Mr. H. remarks: 


*“ Among other things illustrating his ignorance, 
in reply to my statement that I was from New 
York, he said, ‘* New York—let me see—does that 
belong to the Canadas yet?” 1 told him I believed 
not; that it was my impression it had been separa- 
ted from it for some time. “Ah!” said he, and 
that ended his inquiries on that point. It was equal 
to the remark of an English literary lady once to 
one of my own distinguished countrywomen. In 
speaking of the favorable features of the United 
States, she remarked very naively, that she should 
think the climate would be very cool in summer, 
from the wind blowing over the Cordilleras moun- 
tains !” 


Our countrymen are far better informed in re- 
spect of other nations, than any of them are in 
respect of us. But the time will come, when this 
ignorance will be removed, and the tide of thought 
and inquiry be turned this way. Nothing will con- 
tribute to this change so much as an independent 
native Literature, which should be fostered by 





ed on the subject as Mr. H.; but even the very 





every appliance that patriotism can devise. 
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Manvat or Diseases or THE Sain. J. & H. G. Lang- 
ley, New York, 1846. Drinker & Morris, Richmond. 


This work is from the French of Cazenave & Schedel, 
with notes and additions, by Dr. Burgess of the Blenheim 
Street dispensary, for diseases of the skin, etc. The neat 
American edition is revised and corrected, with additional 
notes, by Dr. Bulkley, of New York. 


Tre Earty History or Ruope Istanp. Boston: T. 
H. Webb & Co. New York: Bartlett and Welford. 
Leeds, England: John Heaton, 1843. 


We are indebted to the Editor, the Rev. Dr. E}ton, for- 
merly professor of humanity in Brown University, for a 
copy of this volume. The basis of the work is “ An His- 
torical discourse on the civil and religious affairs of the 
colony of Rhode Island, and Providence Plantations, from 
the first settlement in 1638, to the end of the first century. 
By John Callender, A. M.” 

A third edition of this important discourse being demand- 
ed, it was undertaken by Dr. Elton, under the auspices of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society, of which he was vice 
President. He has added a memoir of Callender, biograph- 
ical notices of his distinguished cotemporaries, and many 
notes and illustrative documents. Among these are the 
celebrated charter granted by king Charles II., July 8, 1663, 
and an interesting notice of Bishop Berkeley, who arrived 
at Newport, after a tedious passage of five months, on the 
23rd January 1729. With the philanthropic purpose of la- 
boring for the conversion of the Indians to Christianity, 
and planting a college in the Bermuda Islands, he had aban- 
doned his home, and resigned his living of £11,000 per 
annum, and all his hopes of preferment. His arrival is 
thus announced in the New England Weekly Journal : 


“ Newport, January 24, 1729. 

‘* Yesterday arrived here, Dean Berkeley, of London- 
derry, in a pretty large ship. He is a gentleman of middle 
stature, of an agreeable, pleasant, and erect aspect. He 
was ushered into the town with a great number of gentle- 
men, to whom he behaved after a very complaisant manner. 
’Tis said he purposes to tarry here with his family about 
three months.” 


Dr. Elton says, that, 


“Soon after his arrival, the Dean purchased a country 
seat and farm about three miles from Newport, and there 
erected a house which he named Whitehall. He was ad- 
mitted a freeman of the Colony, at the General Assembly, 
in May, 1729. He resided at Newport about two years 
and a half, and often preached at Trinity Church. Though 
he was obliged to return to Europe without effecting his 
original design, yet his visit was of great utility in impart- 
ing an impulse to the literature of our country, particularly 
in Rhode-Island, and Connecticut. During his residence 
on the Island of Rhode-Island, he meditated and composed 
his Alciphron, or Minute Philosopher, and tradition says, 

slistpalty at a place about half a mile southerly from 

hitehall. There, in the most elevated part of the Hang- 
ing Rocks, (so called,) he found a natural alcove, roofed 
and open to the south, commanding at once a beautiful view 
of the ocean and circumjacent islands. This place is said 
to have been his favorite retreat. His Minute Philosopher 
was published in London, in 1732, shortly after his return. 
This acute and ingenious defence of the Christian religion, 
is written in a series of dialogues after the model of Plato. 
It contains many allusions to the scenery about his resi- 
dence on Rhode-Island.” 


During his long life of near 73 years, he sustained such 
a character, that Bishop Atterbury said of him, 


“So much understanding, so much knowledge, so much 
innocence, and such humility, I did not think had been the 
portion of any but angels,—until I saw this gentleman.” 
Tue Surrerines or Curist. By a Layman. Harper 

& Brothers. New York, 1846. Drinker & Morris. 

Richmond. 


suffer for the sins of the world, even in his divine nature. 
With such controversies we can not bere intermeddle. 
The author seems to treat of the metaphysics of his sub- 
ject with animation; his style is fluent, and there are pas- 
sages of beauty and eloquence. 


Tue Lire or Marion. By W. Gilmore Simms. J. & 

H. G. Langley. New York. 1845. 
This volume, from the prolific pen of Mr. Simms, pre- 
sents to all, but especially to youth, the life, exploits and 
character of one of the most patriotic actors in our Revo- 
lutionary warfare. The lessons he draws from the inci- 
dents in the life of Marion are well calculated to inspire 
others to imitate his example. Did the like occasion call 
them forth, we doubt not that there would be found other 
Marions to defend liberty and their country upon the same 
soil. We are glad to see the estimate in which Mr. Simms 
holds our old friend, Parson Weems. From the delight 
with which we remember to have hung over Weems’ Life 
of Marion, in former years, Mr. Simms had a formidable 
competitor, at least in engaging the attention of the young. 
We trust the work will be extensively read, as it deserves 
to be. 


Description of some New Fossil Shells, from the Tertiary of 
Petersburg, Va. Read before the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, May 29, 1843. By Henry C. Lea. Phila- 
delphia. Printed for the author. Quarto, pp. 54. 

The readers of the Messenger have often had an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the productions of Mr. Lea’s pen, in 
Literature. But with his devotion to Belles Lettres, he 
combines a taste also for Science. Any one at all familiar 
with the mar! beds of Virginia, must have been often struck 
with the infinite number and variety of the shells, which 
they contain. These, Mr. Lea has undertaken to classify 
and describe. Many of the smaller species, he found by 
carefully examining the sand scraped from the cavities of 
larger shells. The prosecutor of science can not neglect 
any thing because of its apparent insignificance. The mi- 
croscopic is as important and wonderful in Nature as the 
telescopic. 

All the species described are accurately delineated by 
beautifully executed engravings. 

Our thanks to the author for a copy. 


Harpers’ Illuminated and Pictorial Bible has now nearly 
reached its conclusion : No. 46 brings it down to the XI chap- 
ter of the “ Acts of the Aposiles.” We feel impatient to 
see it in its complete form, splendidly bound, as it will be. 
The publishers have in contemplation other enterprises of 
a similar description ; besides their 


Illuminated and Illustrated Shakespeare, and 
Illummated edition of the Wandering Jew, 


with which they are also rapidly progressing. 


Their New Miscellany has reached its V. number ; and, 
we trust, meets with the patronage, which it richly de- 
serves. We purpose making some remarks and strictures 
upon the first two volumes,—‘* Whewell’s Morality and Pol- 
ity ;” but must defer them for the present. However Eng- 
lish this treatise may be; it is not correct in some of its 
Philosophy. The tone of the work is good; and its stand- 
ard of Morality high and Christian. These, like charity, 
will cover a multitde of errors. But still we shall under- 
take, in a proper spirit, to point them out. 


NARRATIVE OF THE U. S. ExpLorine Expepition. 


The Westminster Review. From the agent, Joseph Gill, we 
have the December No., 1845, of Scott & Cu’s Republi- 
cation. 





This work is written for the purpose of disproving the 
impassibility of the Saviour; and of proving that He did 


Among its articles is a Review of the “ Exploring Expe- 
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dition of the United States.” It treats the work and our 
Government with liberal justice; and concurs with the 
Messenger in its estimate of the work, as a literary pro- 
duction. ‘‘ The literary execution of the work is its least 
merit. We do not object to the style that it is plain and 
homely ; but that the sense is often obscure and the story 
not always well connected.” Still, the Reviewer says 
that it is of ‘‘an imposing form, embellished, without regard 
to expense, in the first style of Art.” In taking leave of 
Captain Wilkes, he directs attention to some “ facts” the 
Captain “ has established, likely to prove of great practical 
importance, showing the connection of ocean currents with 
the track of whales and other migratory shoals.” Probably 
he was not aware of the “connection” between Captain 
Wilkes’ “ facts” and a certain “‘ Paper on the Gulf Stream 
and the Currents of the Sea,” read by Lieutenant Maury, 
before the National Institute, in Washington. Lieutenant 
Maury certainly preceded Capt. Wilkes, who had access 
to that “ Paper.” Quere,—did he avail himself of it? Cer- 
tainly, the “‘ facts” are very much alike, as “ established” 
by the “ Paper” and by the ‘ Narrative.” 


The American Journal of Science and Arts. Conducted 
by Professor Silliman, B Silliman, Jr., and James D. 
Dana. 

We have received the first number of the new series of 
this valuable representative of American Science. The 
labors of its three editors and its long list of able con- 
tributors, will make the work more worthy of patronage 
than ever. Evidences of the progress of Science and 
Art in our land, are not wanting; but from their very char- 
acter, Journals devoted to those high and noble interests, 
are comparatively circumscribed in circulation. Hence it 
behooves all those whose education and tastes do not per- 
mit them to feel an utter indifference to such things, to aid 
in sustaining and advancing them. They may not be very 
learned in Science themselves ; but they share all its many 
indirect benefits, and the honor which its successful prose- 
cution sheds upon the life and history of their country. 
For these, they should cheerfully render some equivalent, 
by at least imdemnifying its devotees, and encouraging 
their zealous efforts. We wonld, then, urge upon them 
the claims of the American Journal to their patronage, and 
refer them to the prospectus on our cover. 

The work will hereafter be published every two months, 
which will give additional value to one of its features,— 
the abstracts of the recent transactions of Foreign Science. 


Memoir of the Life and Character of John P. Emmet, M. D. 
Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica, in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. By George Tucker. 

This memoir was prepared at the request of the Faculty 
of the University ; and read before them, the visitors, stu- 
dents and Alumni of the Institution, on the 4th of July last. 
From a somewhat intimate acquaintance with the distin- 
guished subject of it, we were led to form a very high esti- 
mate of him, both for his character and attainments; and 
there are few to whose memory we would take so much 
pleasure in seeing due honor paid. He bore an honored 
name, and suffered not its lustre to fade in his keeping. 
Prof. Tucker was admirably qualified for the duty as- 
signed him: he knew Dr. Emmet thoroughly; having been 
nearly connected by family ties, and associated with him as 
Professor, for many years. 


Memoir on the Language and Inhabitants of Lord North's 
Island. From the Memoirs of the American Academy. 
By John Pickering, President of the Academy. Cam- 
bridge: Metcalfe & Co. Quarto, pp. 42. 

We are indebted to the learned author for a copy of this 

Memoir. It contains not only what its title promises ; but 

also a sketch of the region, known as Polynesia, or Oce- 





ania,—to which Lord North’s island belongs; with noti- 
ces of its products, animal and vegetable. The vocabulary 
of the island is the only one ever yet collected. Dialogues 
in the native language, with an English translation, are 
also added. We are sorry to learn, that the author was pre- 
vented, by bad health, from adding, as he had intended, 
some remarks upon the structure and affinities of the dialect 
of Lord North’s Island. We hope that he will soon be en- 
abled to prosecute his researches and to show what light 
has been shed by the results of the Exploring Expedition, 
upon interesting points, alluded to in this Memoir. He 
seems to have anticipated “a very valuable addition to our 
present stock of information.” May his expectations be 
justified ! 


The Farmers’ Library and Monthly Journal of Agriculture. 
Edited by John S. Skinner. New-York: Greely and 
McElrath. 

We have received the 7th No. of this work,—for January, 
1846,—from Nash & Woodhouse. Its character of Library 
as well as journal, gives it a double claim to support from 
farmers who wish to be well informed. Price $5. 


The American Journal of Medical Scrences. Edited by 
Isaac Hays, M. D. Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 
Published Quarterly, at $5 per annum. 

Drinker 4- Morris receive and forward subscriptions to 
this excellent Journal. 


DeBow’s ComMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Mr. DeBow, late of Charleston, where he assisted for 
some time in conducting the “‘ Southern Quarterly Review,” 
has recently commenced a Journal in New Orleans, de- 
voted to Commercial Intelligence and the Commercial In- 
terests of the ‘* South, West and South West.” It is after 
the plan of Hunt's able and useful “ Merchants’ Magazine.” 
We have read much of the first number, for January, with 
a great deal of pleasure. Among the articles is a long and 
well considered account of the proceedings of the Memphis 
Convention. The Editor has entered upon his new enter- 
prise with a spirit and energy worthy of high success, and 
we trust, will attain it. 

Cincinnati in 1841 ; its Early Annals and Future Progress. 
By Charles Cist. 

We are indebted to the author for a copy of this work. It 
contains much information respecting the Queen City of 
the West; and presents glowing anticipations of her future 
progress. Mr. Cist’s whole heart is devoted to his adopted 
city, and if her people generally catch his enthusiasm, Cin- 
cinnati may more than equal these expectations. The work 
contains valuable statistical information, to which the 
author las devoted a great deal of attention. 


Norman’s New Orleans and its Environs. 

Is also a neat and useful manual, whether as a guide to 
persons visiting that City ; or as a source of information to 
those at a distance, who desire information respecting her. 
Weare indebted for acopy to J.C. Morgan, of New Orleans. 


Addresses, &c. 

We have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of 

Letters on the Epistle of Paul to Philemon, or the connection 
| fe acwony | Christianity with Slavery. By Augustus B. 

ngstreet, LL. D. 

Address delivered at the Consecration of the Spring Grove 
Cemetery, near Cincinnati, August 20th, 1845. By the 
Hon. John M’ Lean. With a consecration hymn, by W. D. 
Gallagher, and an Ode, by Lewis J. Cist. 


The Influence of the Bible on Liberty: An Address, deliv- 
ered before the Union Society of Hampden Sidney Col- 
lege. By Rev. S. J. P. Anderson. 

We are glad to see this important and most engaging sub- 
ject unfolded to the youth of our State. But the Reverend 
Orator has broached some very vexed questions, and writ- 
ten some parts of English History, in a way that is much 
disputed. 


An Address delivered before the Two Literary Societies of the 
South Carolina College, Dec. 1845. By Edwin De Leon. 
The position and duties of “* Young America” are well 
defined and eloquently enforced. 





